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i To credit every blessed thing 

SF aith ; As God’s own gift, remembering 
The love that made the angels sing, 

That’s faith! 

- By Peter A. Lea 


To keep on trying when your efforts seem to show no 
good results, a Prayer 
That’s faith! 
To pray, believing that you have, though it seems difficult, I pray that I may not be cast aside— 
' That’s faith! A broken, useless thing— 
To seek the good in everyone, Unnoticed by the busy throng, to wait 
From rising until set of sun, Release that death alone can bring. 
To ever have your work well done, 
That’s faith! But rather let me labor, love, and serve, 
Until some calm and starry night, 
To lend a struggling brother aid, when your own store is When, tired with honest toil, I lay me down 
scant, That’s faith! To wake in Heaven’s morning bright. 


To humbly, sweetly, make the good in your life dominant, —Grace H. Poffenberger. 


That’s faith! 


To climb along straight toward the top { 
Of your high goal, and never stop SF VQ CG I 
When you’re so tired that you could drop, 0 r a elu or v ] 
hat’ ith! f : : 
eco God grant us wisdom in these coming days, i 
To know the Bible speaks th th: << And eyes unsealed, that we clear visions see 
receive,’’ ae BS a re Of that new world that He would have us build, 
; : That’s faith! To life’s ennoblement and His high ministry. 
i To joyfully thank Providence for what you achieve, 
That’s faith! God give us sense—God-sense, of life’s new needs, 
And souls aflame with new-born chivalries— 
‘To cope with those black growths 
that foul the ways— 
To cleanse our poisoned founts 
with God-born energies. 
‘ To pledge our souls to nobler, loftier 
life, 
i To win the world to His fair sanc- 
tities, 
| To bind the nations in a pact of 
‘ peace, 
j To free the soul of life for finer 
loyalties. 
Not since Christ died upon His 
lonely cross 
! Has time such prospect held of 
life’s new birth; | 
Not since the world of chaos first 
was born 
Has man so clearly visaged hope 
of a new earth. 
Not of our own might can we hope 
to rise 
Above the ruts and failures of the | 
| past, 
| But with His help who did the first | 
ONE OF THE LARGE CONFIRMATION CLASSES AT STRAKONICE earth build, 
| CZECHOSLOVAKIA With hearts courageous we may 
(The pastor, Rev. Jaroslav Stule, is a faithful minister of our Church. His location fairer build this last. 
on the picture is marked, and beside him is his brother, a graduate of an American 
| college. This wonderful work is being done among former Roman Catholics. See —John Oxenham. 
Brother Stulc’s letter in this issue.) 
| PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY ii £925 
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SUPERVISION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION 


Rev. Charles D. Spotts 
(Continued from last week) 


The following were some of the papers 
prepared by members of the class who en- 
rolled in the course on Supervision in Re- 
ligious Education. 


Paper Number I. 
The Nature of Supervision 

Experiments show that work is superior 
in schools where there is the right kind of 
supervision. This in itself igs sufficient 
argument for the ‘‘why of supervision.’’ 

In previous days there were many humor- 
ous definitions given and ideas held in re- 
gard to this. For instance one superin- 
tendent was a subscriber to current period- 
icals, attended all professional meetings, 
brought in speakers, held teachers’ meet- 
ings where problems were discussed and 
made frequent visits to the class room; 
he considered the sum total of all these 
supervision. Another man used what he 
called ‘‘the text-book method.’’ He 
would allow pupils to read on regardless 
of the length of paragraph and gave no 
opportunity for comment. There was no 
supplementary work of any kind. This 
was his idea of supervision. 

Care should be taken not to confuse the 
terms administration and supervision. Ad- 
ministrative affairs should be placed in 
the hands of secretaries, managers, ete., 
and supervisors given time just for super- 
vision. Elliott says, ‘‘Supervision is a 
means by which a more experienced person 
helps a less experienced teacher or leader 
‘to make good’ by co-operating with him 
in relation to his immediate teaching or 
leadership situation.’’ 

Supervision has to do with: 

1. Improvement of the teaching act. 
This will necessitate on the part of the 
teacher a knowledge of the principles and 
laws of learning. 

2. Selection and organization of subject- 
matter. Here the Church School library 
will play an important part. A teacher 
may not know exactly where to look for 
the material, but with the help of a sympa- 
thetie supervisor much good material can 
be gathered. It will mean a divergence 
from the use of the International Graded 
Lessons. But this is advisable and neces- 
sary since we have so many rich sources of 
information. 

3. Improvement of teachers in service. 
This can be brought about through meet- 
ings for instruction and discussion of prob- 
lems. The better plan would be to have 
them meet by departments—for while there 
are some problems common to all yet gen- 
erally speaking, primary difficulties differ 
from intermediate ones, ete. Too often so- 
called teachers’ meetings are really busi- 
ness meetings where only business is dis- 
cussed and the educational work is neg- 
lected. 

4, Testing and measuring. A test con- 
sisting of 1,000 points has been arranged 
by the International Council of Religious 
Education. Classes and departments can 
be measured by this new plan. 

5. Rating of teachers. 

6. Function of getting teachers to work 
together as a unit (in co-ordinating the 
work of the Church School with that of 
the home and publie school). 

7. It furnishes a stimulus to regularity 
and uniformity of work. 

The purpose of all supervision should be 
constructive. If a supervisor goes around 
as an inspector or detective he will never 
see the best in-a teacher. The more a teacher 
needs assistance the poorer her work will 
be under supervision. Therefore, the su- 
pervisor must first try to establish a 
friendly and sympathetic feeling with the 
supervised. Helpful leadership rather 
than dictation or criticism is what teachers 
need. Supervision should be systematic 


and given when and where most needed. 
Deserved commendation should be given 
to the supervised. It (supervision) aims 
to establish a unity of effort throughout 
the schools so that the part of each one in 
the education of children may be as effec- 
tive as possible. This is true whether it 
be educational or religious instruction. 

If our Churrh Schools are to render 
their best service there must be personal 


.and helpful supervision of the teaching 


staff. 
Paper Number II 


What Qualifications a Supervisor Should 
Have 


The supervisor ought to be religious. He 
ought to have been with Jesus and learned 
of Him. His Biblical knowledge should be 
ample, including geography, history, bi- 
ography, manners and customs, teachings, 
ete. He should have padagogical knowl- 
edge. He should know how to put his 
knowledge in pedagogical form and how to 
present it. He should know how to meet 
the problems that need to be adjusted tact- 
fully and sympathetically. 

It would be good for him to have:a 
philosophical training to the effect that the 
ground of our work is in the universal. 
Hence, he needs to find the background of 
his efforts, not in personal preference or 
impersonal likes and dislikes, but in the 
nature of things—God, religion, nature, 
the child. He must strive to know and to 
work by the law in the case. For example, 
he must not regulate the heat in a room, 
by the feelings or notions of some one. He 
must be able to fortify himself by the 
verdict of sanitary science. He must not 
be a ventilation crank, but must know the 
vital need of fresh air and yet introduce 
it with safety. In his use of methods and 
devices, he should know why he employs 
them. 

His personality and address should be 
such that his entrance to a room should 
raise and not depress the spirits of the oc- 
cupants, whether pupils or teachers. His 
magnanimity should be so evident that the 
atmosphere of a room would register the 
coming of a kind, helpful, sympathetic 
friend. He should be big enough and alert 
enough to see good quickly and give eredit 
for it. A word of praise fitly spoken to a 
worker or a group—how good it is! 

He should be well poised. Often he may 
meet disappointment, annoyance, possibly 
a lack of co-operation. He should still be 
master of himself. ‘‘Don’t antagonize’’ 
is a good motto in many situations, and 
should hold here, unless the situation is 
too serious to be overlooked. Corrections 
can be made when only those to be assist- 
ed are present. 

He should be a gentleman, who would 
not humiliate the teacher before the pupils. 
It is well for him always to recognize the 
position of the teacher when entering a 
room and making a necessary interruption 
by asking permission of those in charge. 
He should exemplify politeness in the pres- 
ence of those for whom he works. He 
should not be loud or boisterous or self- 
assertive, and yet not weak or depreciatory 
of his work. He ought, if possible, attain 
that assurance which will enable him to 
perform his duties as things taken for 
granted. 

He ought to be in sympathy with child- 
hood and youth and be patient with their 
limitations. This does not imply that 
foolishness or waywardness are to be com- 
mended or condoned. He ought to know 
the reaction of activities on character and 
encourage the positive only. He ought to 
know that a school becomes good by em- 
phasizing the positive things in it and not 
by too much attention to the negative. He 
needs faith, and hope and patience. He 
needs to look forward to the realization 
of his ideals. 

Having visions himself he ought to in- 
spire his co-workers, as much as possible, 
with the same. If he can share with them 


ts 


the principles underlying their work, so 
that instead of a ‘‘hand-to-mouth’’ kind 
of instruction, they may be enabled to at- 
tain some degree of initiative that will 
free them from mere dependence on ‘‘les- 
son leaf’’ and other predigested material, 
he will make a decidedly forward step. 

His knowledge of the sources of material 
and of methods and organization and man- 
agement and teaching should be so pro- 
nounced as to be acknowledged as a matter 
of course, without question. Perhaps the 
qualifications herein discussed approach 
the ideal rather than that now at command. 
But I would rather define supervision, in a 
more general way, as the sympathetic aid 
given by one who knows to the worker who 
needs the help. And, it seems to me, that 
in this day, in many communities, the idea 
of supervision once grasped and welcomed, 
meetings in which the true aims and ideals 
are discussed, developed and striven after 
by the group, in the spirit of betterment 
and mutual aid, can be very largely effect- 
ed. In this case, lacking better provision, 
the function of the supervisor would be 
performed through the combined group 
spirit. This is not advanced to depreciate 
the work of a skilled supervisor, but only 
as one expedient in the absence of some- 
thing better. 

This criticism by the group itself may 
be placed in contrast with that very hope- 
less aspect of the situation, the com- 
placeney of a teacher or group, making it 
impossible for a work of constructive eriti- 


cism, either through the ‘‘group eriticism’’ _ 


mentioned, or the supervision of a trained 
director. 

In all this work, the indispensable condi- 
tion is that all things must tend toward the 
development of Christian character and 
activity and I should regard any one who 
is oblivious of this, as not ready for the 
work, no matter how skillful his technique. 


HOFFMAN ORPHANAGE, LITTLES- 
TOWN, PA. 


Rev. Sidney S. Smith, Supt. 


Christmas 


Early Christmas morning voices could 
be heard in the different dormitories, all 
anxiously waiting for the rising bell to 
ring. The large pine tree on the oval had 
been decorated the day before with eighty 
different colored electric lights and just 
before the rising bell rang the tree was 
illuminated. This caused a rush to-the 
windows. This large tree replaced the 
trees placed in the individual buildings. 
The Christmas tree has been visible for 
miles as it stands on the high elevation 
of the oval and friends from the nearby 
towns came to see this pretty sight. 


The early morning Christmas service 
was rendered at 6 o’clock, a service com- 
posed of Christmas story and songs. This 
service was followed by breakfast. Re- 
cords were made on Christmas morning in 
doing our daily duties in the quickest and 
best order than any other day of the year. 
After the dinner was put on the stove, 
everybody went to the school building to 
see the stampede for the packages. Each 
child’s desk in the school building was well 
filled with remembrances. The Christmas 
dinner was appropriate for the day and 
duck was the fowl. All the trimmings 
were in abundance, but. some had already 
by this early hour of the day become im- 
mune to even such a fine meal. Friends of 
the children called during the afternoon 
and in the evening the Christmas service 


entitled, ‘‘The Lord Is Born,’’ was rend- y 


ered by the children. 


The former superintendent and w 
were back to enjoy these merry festivi 
and everybody was glad to note a- 
improvement in health of thes 
foster parents. — 
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EDITORIAL 


“HALF A MAN” 


Theoretically admitted to the full status of manhood by 
the Constitution of our country, the negro is not only 
denied his political rights in many instances, but it re- 
mains true that in the world of industry he is regarded 
as only “half a man.’”’ This in effect is the statement of 
Dr. George E. Haynes, Secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches; and its correctness, so evident to all who 
have given the subject serious attention, must continue to 
challenge our interest and, we hope, to shame us into a 
more Christian attitude. 

The negroes constitute about one-tenth of our popula- 
tion, and provide our very best source of supply for what 
is called the unskilled and semi-skilled labor market. Since 
the beginning of the war and partly because of our new 
restrictive immigration laws, industry has been compelled 
to admit negroes into various lines where they had previ- 
ously been excluded. Gradually but very grudgingly they 
have been permitted to join certain trades unions, but at 
every step of the way the willing and ambitious negro has 
encountered all sorts of opposition as he has tried to get 
a foothold in places and jobs where he was not wanted, and 
where for the most part he has been tolerated, but not 
welcomed. In the “higher up” positions, except in a few 
striking instances, he remains taboo. In any industry the 
resentment at his presence appears to increase in propor- 
tion to his loss of the old spirit of subordination and 
servility. To give orders to a “nigger” is deemed natural 
and proper; to take orders from a negro, no matter what 
the measure of his culture or capability or Christian char- 
acter, is deemed an outrageous imposition. It is quite 
all right for negroes to risk their lives for the American 
flag and to pay the last full measure of devotion on the 
field of battle; it is eminently proper that they should be 
glad to do all the dirty work that their superiors, the white 
folks, do not want to do; but that they should be al- 
lowed to cherish and cultivate their natural human crav- 
ings to rise toward the top and to fill positions of honor 
and responsibility in high place—well, that is something 
else again! We discover ways and means, some direct 
and some indirect, to keep them in their “proper place” 
and see to it that such unwarranted “cockiness” on their 
part is duly squelched. — 

Many instances could probably be cited where the fail- 
ure of negroes to succeed in industry was due to the hos- 
tility of employers—their unwillingness to hire colored 
labor or their inhuman treatment of those employed by 


them; but it is significant that most of the opposition and 
persecution has come not from employers, but from fel- 
low employees. How often white workers have left their 
jobs or threatened to leave rather that that a man with 
colored blood should have his chance to work and to 
show his mettle alongside of his white brother. It is, 
of course, essentially and damnably unjust for any human 
being to be kept out of a job that needs to be done and 
that he is competent to do, simply because of his race or 
color, when in character and capability he equals or out- 
ranks other applicants. War tests seemed to prove that 
physiologically the negro is a bit superior, and there are 
kinds of work which he has done with surprising efficiency 
—hbut it is, to say the least, a stiff fight against prejudice 
in its ugliest forms for him to secure anything like a 
square deal in industry. In some fields hundreds 
of negroes have gotten a chance simply because it is not 
known that they are colored. By passing as white men 
or women, compelled to live a daily lie, some are treated 
on the level. Nobody appears to be harmed by associat- 
ing with them, until the awful truth of “the bar sinister” 
is discovered. Then immediately some poor whites shout 
with vehemence and venom that they have been poisoned 
or otherwise outraged. Of course, all this is economically 
unwise. Its effect on the morale of so large a part of po- 
tential American man-power is in itself terribly bad busi- 
ness. But of basic importance we must emphasize that 
the attitude is inherently inhuman, utterly false to the 
mind and spirit of Jesus. 

It is also worthy of thought that we find an increasing 
danger in the influence of the white upon the colored 
laborer by reason of the militant spirit of the white work- 
er in the class struggle, in the frequent use of strikes, lock- 
outs, boycotts and other weapons of modern industrial war- 
fare, and in the cultivation of that dangerous conception 
that capital and labor are mutually antagonistic forces, sit- 
ting on opposite sides of a spite-fence and hurling at least 
occasional bricks at one another. The negro is constitu- 
tionally peaceable and peace-loving, and students of negro 
life generally agree that when the colored man takes a 
job he is concerned not chiefly in the wage, but rather 
in his personal relationships. There is little or nothing 
he is not willing to do if he likes his boss and his fellow- 
workers. He does not naturally look upon the employer 
as an enemy; it is his inclination to “go along” if he is 
well treated. But in modern industry, to say the least, 
the colored man is compelled to breathe a rather militant 
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atmosphere, and we should not be surprised if he is forced 
to assimilate some of it and become increasingly a fight- 
ing man whose resentment at being regarded as only “half 
a man” may have tragic consequences. At any rate, all 
this is a problem for the Christian Church to attack with 
fervent prayer, wise statesmanship, and a love that is Christ- 
like enough to transcend all the petty parochialism of our 
inherited prejudices. 
$e ae 


THE SERVANT OF THE COMMUNITY 


“The secret of his success was his kindness. Nothing 
was too much trouble for him. He was always doing some- 
thing for somebody. In that he seemed to find his greatest 
happiness.” This was spoken about a sainted pastor of 
the Reformed Church by one who knew him well, one 
who for years was a member of his parish. This min- 
ister, it was admitted, had never been brilliant. In the 
pulpit his efforts were rather labored, and lacked popular 
and inspirational features. As an executive, morever, he 
had serious limitations. But, as a pastor, he won the love 
of his people in a remarkable degree and inspired in them 
a loyalty for good causes that more than atoned for his 
manifest defects. And this was the explanation men gave 
of his success—“‘he was always doing something for 
somebody.” 

Here was no selfishness, no aloofness, no exploitation 
of others for his own comfort or promotion—but just the 
laying down of his life on the altar of a Christlike friend- 
ship. In the spirit of his Master, he had lived “not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister.”” He that. would have 
friends must prove himself friendly—and in this case, as 
in many others, the evidences of affection on the part of 
this pastor’s flock were so manifold and heart-warming 
that folks at a distance often expressed amazement that 
a man of such mediocre talents should be so deeply and 
universally esteemed by his people. But the people knew 
—they made no mistake—they learned to love him because 
he loved them—‘he was always doing something for some- 
body.” 

Thronphont the length and breadth of the Church some 
of those most truly venerated for their fidelity are not 
often mentioned on the front pages. Their names do 
not appear in the white lights of popular acclaim; they 
toil often in the more obscure and unfrequented places ; 
in a thousand humble and unostentatious ways they simply 
“so about doing good.” Sometimes the great majority do 
not appreciate their faithful ministry ; only the saving rem- 
nant perceive the essential greatness of their character. But 
it remains true that in the end they bind many to them 
as with hooks of steel, and the people most worth while 
turn to them as the noblest evidences of the Gospel of 
Christ, the most unanswerable argument for the truth 
and vitality of our holy religion. 

We were reminded of this again the other day at a 
Community Fellowship dinner, a notable outpouring of 
folks in a small village, in spite of inclement weather, 
where hundreds gathered for community singing and a 
New Year’s message in the House of God. It was under- 
stood that the inspiring genius of this affair, now in its 
fifth year, is a local pastor who did not wish his name 
mentioned, but whose efforts have been largely instrumental 
in bringing the people of various denominations into this 
community fellowship. One of the officers could not re- 
strain himself from referring to this pastor, however, as 
E. W. S., which he intepreted to mean “Ever Willing Ser- 
vant” of the community. This may well stand as a high 
enconium, the sort of eulogy which any faithful minister 
may properly covet. People usually say such a thing only 
of one who is “always doing something for somebody.” 
As we saw this man helping others and claiming no “top- 
seat” for himself, as, for example, we watched him going 
back through the mud to hunt for a garment accidentally 
mislaid by an aged woman, we felt that such things were 
typical of his daily spirit. It was an added cause for grati- 
tude that this habit of “doing something for somebody” 


was in this case recognized and acknowledged. Whether 
it be in the city, the town or the open country, it seems to 
us no Christian pastor could ask for more than to be 
deserving of this verdict at the hands of the community 
in which he lives: He is our ever willing servant. It is 
a monument more enduring than brass or stone. Moreover, 
it is gloriously true. The Christian pastor, when faithful to 
his trust, is the most willing and useful servant the com- 
munity has. No man in the world is more truly a soldier 


of the common good. 
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“I PRONOUNCE THEM” 


“T am convinced that ‘Christian love in Christian homes 
is the soul of civilization; and if it dies, the body will dis- 
integrate and rot.” So says that remarkable preacher, poet 
and prophet, Dr. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, familiarly known 
as the popular British chaplain, dear to the Tommies as 
Woodbine Willy. And out of this conviction has been 
born his tense novel of marriage and divorce, “I Pronounce 
Them,” published by Doran’s, price $2. Who can ques- 
tion the wholesomeness of such a story, told by such a man, 
at such a time as this, when the very institution of marriage 
is so seriously challenged and divorce is running riot in 
America? It is a characteristically vigorous and reward- 
ing interpretation of the teachings of Jesus, dramatically 
presented by one who knows human nature and under- 
stands how to deal both with ‘the passions and foibles of 
men, their deepest needs and their holiest aspirations. 
Studdert Kennedy is a mystic, but he is not a mere statis- 
tician or academic theorizer; men somehow feel that what 
he says is sane, practical and desirable, as well as idealistic. — 
He says this tale “arose out of, and was bound up with, 
a sermon I could not preach.’ Well, it was worth telling. 
“Born of an effort to help and comfort sinners like my- 
self’—so says the author of his story. A book born of 
such an effort, made by such a man, is bound to be both 
interesting and valuable. 

eae 


“ET TU, AL!” 


Have you noticed how newspapers and public officials 
who are “wet” in their sympathies and affiliations continue 
to apply epithets of ignominy to those who are trying, 
often at the risk of their lives, to secure law observance 
with regard to Prohibition? If an officer of the law uses 
his ingenuity to spy out a thief or a murderer, he is ap- 
plauded; but let him use that same ingenuity to discover 
violators of the Volstead Act, and at once he becomes a 
“contemptible thug,” a “snooper” and a “snake,” who is 
out to deprive bootleggers and those “respectable citizens” 
who deal with bootleggers of their inherent right to defy 
any law they do not happen to like. One little Congress- 
man, who is usually funny when he is not dangerous, even 
stooped so low as to try to pin on the “atrocious 18th 
Amendment” responsibility for the pitiful S-4 disaster. 
There appears to be no length to which the haters of the law 
will not go in their apparent efforts to intimidate officers 
who are sworn to uphold and defend it. 

Let a man high in authority remind his fellow-citizens 
of their duty with regard to this law, and he runs the 
risk of incurring the serious displeasure of these gentry 
who are determined that this odious law shall not be en- 
forced if they can help it. There is even the well-known 
Governor of New York, acknowledged favorite of the 
cpponents of Prohibition. In his recent message to the 
legislators of his State, a message which some regard as 
a serious bid for the Presidency of the United States, 
Gov. Smith voices his opposition to the 18th Amendment, 
hopes for a change in the present law, and then adds: “In 
the meanwhile there devolves upon the State the sacred 
duty of sustaining the 18th Amendment and the Volstead 
Law.” Surely no less than this should be expected from 
the Chief Executive of the Empire State. But note the 
effect; it causes rabid wets to foam at the mouth an 
gnash their teeth. “AI” would better watch his 
“Sacred duty,” sneers the New York World, one ot 
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Governor’s greatest admirers; “at that point he talks not 
like Alfred E. Smith, but like the conventional politician. 
There is no use disguising it. He has his human weak- 
nesses like other men, and in his discussion of Prohibition 
he reveals them. What he has to say is what he has been 
warned it is expedient to say, in order to placate the dry 
Democrats at the nominating convention. We speak as 
friends, admirers and supporters of the Governor when 
we say that this language will not bear close scrutiny, and 
that such talk, if persisted in, will shake the confidence of 
sincere men whether wet or dry.” Why such an explosion? 
Weil, who does not know how the World rejoices when 
it can report violations of this law it so much despises and 
so bitterly opposes? It has prophesied over and over that 
this law can never be reasonably enforced, and it does not 
want its prophecies to fail. Therefore when its chosen 
political leader, sworn to uphold the Constitution of his 
country and his State, ventures to say that it is a “sacred 
duty” to sustain the law, do you wonder that the poor old 
World sees red? Such treason is intolerable. “Et tu, Al!” 
ok Ok 


WHO WOULDN’T BE PLEASED WITH THIS? 


Of course you have all received letters that warmed 
your hearts and made you feel glad and happy in your 
work. Well, we thank God for the number of such letters 
which have come to us, especially during these Centennial 
weeks. Here is one from a veteran reader which so finely 
matches its kind words with loving deeds that we cannot 
help sharing it with our readers. When anyone who has 
read this paper over half a century takes such an inspir- 
ing personal interest as this dear brother in Huntingdon, 
Pa., in spreading the good news among his own nearest 
and dearest friends, we cannot help feeling that the Mrs- 
SENGER is highly favored in having such staunch and loyal 
supporters. Read this letter, and perhaps you will be 
moved to “go and do likewise.” Here it is: 


Dear Brother Leinbach: 

I have been a constant reader of the REFORMED CHURCH 
MeEsSsENGER for over fifty years. I came in contact with 
it at a very early age. It made its welcome weekly visit 
to my father’s home and made such a deep impression on 
me, that it was the first paper for which I subscribed when 
I went into a home of my own. I have always held that 
this paper is next in importance to the Book of Books, 
the Bible. During my long experience with this paper | 
feel that it has gradually increased in interest and in value. 
I can truthfully say that under the present editor it has 
made its greatest progress. 

I feel so convinced that the MEsseNcER is THE paper 
for every loyal Reformed Church home that I have secured 
six new subscribers from my own immediate family. Be- 
sides these the following have been subscribers, Paul Z. 
Isenberg, Rev. Carl W. Isenberg, and myself. Enclosed 
you will find check covering the new subscriptions. 


Yours for continued success, 
—W. Hewitt ISENBERG. 


Isn’t that fine? And here is another from one of our 
noblest elders, which says briefly: “I told my pastor | 
would pay for the MrsspNcER for any ten families in 
our congregation who could not afford to pay for it but 
would appreciate our great Church paper.” That’s the 
spirit that counts. Again we say: “Thank God for such 


friends!” 
k ok Ox 


HANG TOGETHER—OR HANG SEPARATELY 


“Reformed Church people have been heard to quote 
with approval the reputed statement of Frederick the 
Great that each man ought to be allowed to go to Heaven 
in his own way. On the basis of the idea inherent in the 
words, congregations have considered themselves inde- 
pendent of guidance and impervious to suggestion. It 
would not be difficult to make just as striking a statement 
in these words: ‘Let every man go to hell in his own way.’ 
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Congtegations, too, on occasion claim that prerogative. 
Our Church structure is so loose that there often is no 
way to prevent that very thing from happening, 

“The plain fact of the matter is that you never go either 
to Heaven or hell without taking a brother with you. Con- 
gregations rise and fall together. ‘Coach Rockne ran a 
coaching school at Notre Dame this summer in which 
more than 400 football coaches were enrolled. He urges 
the fullest exchange of ideas among members of the coach- 
ing fraternity. Secrecy, he says, will doom the profession. 
No man can play or coach who is a law unto himself. 
Jealousy has been the cancer of the game. Coach Rockne 
has the experience of the advantage of success in his job. 


He has the advantage of being a Protestant in a Roman 


Catholic School. Has he learned any thing from his as- 
sociations about the advantage of being ‘closely knit’? 

“Even if one will not or cannot answer that question, 
the fact is patent that Somerset Classis and the whole 
Church has much to learn about articulating the whole 
body. One of the two first steps in the process is pos- 
sible; either deal with utmost frankness one with the 
other or submit to a dictator. The choice is between Jef- 
ferson and Mussolini. The pride of the Church is vanity 
and her democracy a vexation of spirit so long as a stiff- 
necked and rebellious people rage with jealousy and sus- 
picion.” 

This editorial in the Somerset Classis Visitor furnishes 
food for thought. In a day when so large a part of the 
population confounds liberty with license and hates noth- 
ing worse than discipline, it is hardly surprising that a 
“presumably presbyterial” form of Church government 
should give way to the “do as you please” idea. Many 
call this an age of despair and disillusionment with the 
processes of democracy. The continued abuse of our lib- 
erties, whether in Church or State, will lead either to 
revolution and anarchy or to a stiff dose of Mussolini and 
his ilk. We would do well—in our homes, our Schools, 
eur Churches and our nation—to let all men know that 
there are laws devised for the common good, which simply 
must be obeyed; and the penalty for disobedience should 
be sufficiently severé to provide a real deterrent in the 
case of those whose practices and proclivities constitute 
a menace to the peace and safety of society. 

HTK 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


THE PARABLE OF THE ORPHAN 


I had had a Busy Day, and I was leaving my Study and 
going forth unto Other Duties, when I met a man on my 
Threshold, and I was sorry that I had not Departed Five 
Minutes sooner. For I knew when I saw him that he had 
a Tale of Woe to tell me, and I found that I could do little 
for him. 

And he had a Long Story of the ways in which the 
World had always been against him. And so nearly as I 
could judge from his Narrative, he had always been the 
one Sincere and Honest and Capable man in the situation, 
but all the combinations of Money and Influence and 
Unrighteousness had wrought for his undoing. 

And I was none the less sorry for him, though I could 
not fail to see that whatever fault might have been 
charged to others, he had in every situation been his own 
real Enemy. 

And I said, There was once a man who was tried and 
found Guilty of murdering his father. But to the Judge 
and the Jury and to all who visited him in jail he had 
one constant plea, Have mercy upon a Poor Orphan. 

And my visitor said, That is an interesting Story, but 
it meaneth nothing to me. 

And I said, I was afraid that it would not mean any- 
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thing to thee, and that is the misfortune of it. 
The world is moderately 
full of men and women who wail to heaven and to their 
fellow men, asking mercy or sympathy for the very condi- 
tions which they have brought upon themselves. 

And he answered and said unto me, I had hoped that 
I was to meet a man of discernment and understanding. 

And I said, Thou hast indeed met that very man, and 
For I could be of More Comfort 
and Less Benefit to thee if I had less discernment. 

And he said, If thou hast any word of wisdom to utter, 


art not alone in thy situation. 


that is just the trouble. 


let me hear it. 


For thou 


sess. 


Home Made. 


Then said I, I am not very wise. 
men who are less wise even than I, do I think of myself 
as Other than lacking in all that I should be glad to pos- 
Mine is the lot of one who hath often to speak as 
being wise on matters where I would that there were 
wiser men to instruct me. 
when we have charged up all we can of our misfortune to 
Fate and the Conspiring Depravities of a Cruel World, 
most of the troubles of which we most loudly complain are 
Meantime, let not the man who hath killed 
his father ask the world for overmuch of pity on account 


Only when I meet 


Yet of this I feel sure, that 


of his being an orphan. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Giving the Country Church a Square Deal 


RALPH S, ADAMS, Supt. of the Department of Country Life 


The title of this article would imply 
that the Country Church has not been get- 
ting a square deal in the plans and ser- 
vices of the denomination in all its depart- 
ments, and this is essentially true. This 
neglect was not willful on the part of our 
denominational workers and leaders, but 
was rather the result of the general as- 
sumption that the conditions and problems 
of the city and country Church are essen- 
tially the same, and, therefore, similar 
methods and programs would suffice for 
both. All the while, however, rural people 
and country pastors felt that the plans 
and programs and services extended to the 
Churehes by the denominational Boards 
were constructed for the larger and better 
equipped congregations usually found in 
the cities and towns, and that these plans 
needed serious modification before they 
could be applied by a limited and untrain- 
ed leadership to the discouragingly small 
rural congregation, which was furthermore 
forced to share its profesisonal leadership 
with one to five other small congregations. 
A growing ecourageousness is evident 
among our rural constituency which is mak- 
ing itself felt more frequently in our Church 
gatherings Rural folks want information, 
literature, plans, programs, methods and 
serviees adaptable to their own peculiar 


conditions and are demanding that our 
Boards and institutions provide them with 
these services. Especially have they felt 
that frequent articles of special benefit to 
them should appear from time to time in 
our regular Church papers. 


During the past five years, through the 
efforts of the Department of Country Life 
and in co-operation with modern country 
life movements, considerable information 
of rural Chureh and rural life conditions 
was gathered and made available to our 
leaders and to the Church at large, so that 
an increasing respect and recognition of 
these demands are in evidence. In fact, 
the Chureh publications are constantly re- 
questing of this department articles of in- 
terest and value to our rural constituency. 
Frequent articles have appeared in the 
‘¢Outlook of Missions,’’? the ‘‘Way,’’ the 
Guide Book of the Young People’s Depart- 
ment of the Publication and Sunday School 
Board; and the weekly Church papers have 
not only printed occasional articles con- 
tributed by this department and by rural 
pastors, but they have published annually 
for the last four years a rural issue of 
their papers. 


Recently the editor of one of the weekly 
papers challenged the writer to provide 


the paper with a few timely articles each 
week on subjects of special interest to our 
rural congregations and pastors. This is 
a considerable task in addition to the — 
many and varied responsibilities of the 
Department of Country Life, but the 
writer agreed to do it, and this article, to- 
gether with the accompanying one by Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson, in charge of the Rural 
Work of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A., are the initial articles inaugurat- 
ing this plan. An attempt will be made to 
supply one or two such articles each week 
contributed by successful rural pastors, in- 
fluential laymen, rural Chureh secretaries 
of other denominations, country life lead- 
ers, together with human interest stories 
of local rural Churches and communities 
which have distinguished themselves by 
successfully solving some of the problems 
with which most of our rural communities 
are struggling. The writer will also inject 
an article from time ‘to time reporting 
some of the significant studies and activi- 
ties of the Department of Country Life. 
We trust sincerely that our rural constitu- 
ents will look for and read these articles 
and will freely comment upon them from 
time to time, by letter or word of mouth. 
It is our wish to be of the greatest possible ~ 
assistance to them through these columns. 


What Is a Pastoral Call? 


DR. WARREN H. WILSON, Director Country Life and Work of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 


There are many expressions of distaste 
by preachers, to the effect that they do not 
like to make pastoral calls. They usually 
say that they do not want to spend time 
talking to women. These expressions indi- 

cate that the man has no social training 
or understanding of the need of the family 
group, especially in the country. 

Another evidence of the separation of 
the Church from the family group is the 
eomplaint of social workers to the effect 
that they get no help in the care of de- 
pendent and delinquent cases from the 
Church. They say that the ministers do 
not seem to understand what the needs of 
individuals are, nor have they the per- 
sistence to follow through the cases of 
need or delinquency in their communities 
until the individual or family is set on its 
feet again. 

This article is offered as a suggested pro- 
cedure of the minister in a small commun- 


ity by which he may bind himself to the 
service of his people in their homes. It 
is offered as an organized connection be- 
tween the Chureh and the household. 

Two things are necessary to begin with. 
A minister who goes to a country Church 
should make a geographical study of the 
community, and should record on a map 
the area he intends to serve, beyond the 
boundaries of which he does not intend 
regularly to go. Within this geographical 
area he should recognize all dwellers as 
being in his eare—that may not all be of 
his Church, nor ever will be, but he is 
spiritually to be their pastors, and in effec- 
tive ways is to bring to them the offerings 
of the Christian religion. 

This survey should be also economic and 
sociological. It should measure the in- 
comes of the people, the sources of those 
incomes, the highways that connect them 


with one another, the social ways that are 


discernable among them, their habits of 
recreation, and institutions for play and 
leisure time enjoyment, and last of all he 
should record on his map every institution, 
economic, social, educational and religi- 
ous, and he should on the map mark down 

in its place every household. 

Then he should divide the map into dis- _ 
tricts or ‘‘routes of visitation,’’ each dis- __ 
trict or route should contain between ten — 
and twenty families, so many as in his ex- 
perience he can visit in one day. This 
map, with so much of the material as his 
survey will disclose, should be put up in 7 
public place, or printed and distributed to 
the congregation. bi: 

Then the minister should announce that 
he intends to visit on two days of the 
week, from door to door, throughout 
area for which he is responsible, He | 
disguise this procedure of his in ] 
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make it plain that he is coming as a man a pastoral call should be brief; that it He should acquaint himself with the 


of God and a minister of the Church of 
Christ. He should announce each Sunday 
where he will visit during the next week, 
and name the days, as far as possible the 
hours should be indicated at which he may 
be expected to arrive in a particular small 
neighborhood or block. 

For this purpose he should set aside in 
his own time at least two days a week. I 
think it is better in an open country com- 
munity to start at nine and get back at 
five or seven. The old method of visit- 
ing in the afternoon is too flexible and too 
easily interrupted, but in some communi- 
ties it will do very well. Some systematic 
use of the time, confirmed and clinched by 
public announcement, should be made; and 
it should be as much as two full days a 
week. This announcement once made 
should be final, and it should preclude any 
interruption, except it may be a funeral 
or other unforeseen calamity. 


The call at each house should be planned 
upon the program which the pastor has for 
his Church and for the- whole community. 
This program will disclose itself to his 
mind when he has made the survey men- 
tioned before; for when he has come to 
know the conditions of his people, and 
where they live, and how they live, what 
their relations are to one another, then he 
will know what his program should con- 
tain. I suggest that the program be pro- 
jected on lines which someone has ealled 
““The Four Simples’’—health, education, 
play, agriculture (or other industry). 
When the minister comes to the house, 
therefore, he should be prepared to inquire 
during his brief time there about the wel- 
fare or the experience of the house in 
terms of these four elements of the common 
life. If these are his interests he can go 
to the house of a stranger and his inquiry 
will be welcomed, or he can go to the house 
of a family of his own connection and he 
will also be welcomed. 


Sensible men do not need to be told that 


should be concerned with the Lord’s busi- 
ness and not gossip; that it should be an 
inquiry and a ministry, not a social visit. 
I think he should be willing enough to give 
and exchange information and to invite 
the family to Church, that is, the Church 
of their own choice; this means a call of 
about fifteen minutes at least. It should 
be, if necessary, long enough for prayer 
and reading the Bible with one who is sick, 
or in case there is some spiritual need evi- 
dent, which means about half an hour. 
Nowadays a minister can make twenty 
calls in a day if he devotes his time to it, 
and if his parish is a large one, he should 
be in from forty to fifty homes a week. If 
his people are widely scattered, the num- 
ber may be so few as ten per week. But 
he should be systematic, both in the de- 
votion of his days and his weeks to this, 
and in the accomplishment in each house to 
which he goes. 


The detail of this matter is discussed so 
fully in the books of The Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., which is the 
best authority on survey; and in my books, 
‘The Farmer’s Church’’ and ‘‘ Rural Re- 
ligion,’’? that I will say no more here in 
order that I may speak of what comes 
after. 


Just to go the rounds of houses and do 
no more would be wearisome, even if it 
were weil done. There are many cases of 
need in every community; tragedies occur, 
mortgages are foreclosed, children have de- 
fective vision or hearing, operations are 
suddenly made neccessary, and a minister 
should be a social worker; indeed, the 
most skillful and wise of all. A young 
minister ought to acquaint himself with 
what social work means—he would do well 
to subseribe for ‘‘Rural America,’’ pub- 
lished by the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation, 1849 Grand Central Terminal 
Building, New York, N. Y., that he may 
know what social work in the country is. 


agents of agriculture, home-making, the 
secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C, A., the superintendent or supervisor of 
the public school, and with the public 
health nurse or director of his area, county 
or town, and he should follow their diree- 
tions and co-operate with their programs. 

Above all, however, he must bring in to 
their work what they cannot bring, name- 
ly, the motives and the imperative of the 
Spirit. He comes with overwhelming au- 
thority to poor people as a man of God. 
All that he does in their professional lines 
commends him to his people beyond meas- 
ure. His prayers and his preachings have 
power if he has saved a widow from being 
evicted from the place in which she had 
invested her savings. His _ spirituality 
will be welcomed by the most hardened in 
the community if he has secured for a 
blind child the opening of his eyes under 
the hands of a surgeon. He must follow 
up the cases and attend to the individual 
problems which he encounters in his regu- 
lar course of visiting through the homes. 

In this article I have spoken as if I 
were positive of the duty of a pastor—in- 
deed I am, though the detail which I have 
seemed to stress is not for me to deter- 
mine. The one positive convicition I have 
is that the ministers need to have an order- 
ed and regulated service which will claim 
the days of the week before they are laid 
hold of by interested and inquisitive peo- 
ple who want the minister to serve their 
ends. These duties of a pastor on which I 
have been asked to write are next to 
preaching the gospel. The most necessary 
and pressing and imperative of all he has 
to do for the family and the needy person 
are laid upon him by every word of the 
Bible and by the spirit of Christ. He is to 
visit the widow and fatherless in their 
affliction. The measure in which he does 
this or that is his own to decide, but that 
he has a systematic consecration of himself 
to these purposes would seem to be of the 
highest importance. 


How Can the Rural Pastor Keep Abreast of Changing 


Rural Conditions? 


DR. BENSON Y. LANDIS, Associate Secretary, Dept. of Research and Education, Federal Council of Churches of 


In all parts of the country agriculture is 
changing rapidly. So is rural social life. 
The most evident manifestations of change 
are abandoned farm lands, declining land 
values and a continued exodus of popula- 
tion from the country to village, town and 
city. It has been discovered, for example, 
that the volume of production per worker 
on our farms is exactly double what it was 
fifty years ago. Machinery and applied 
sciences have done it. Our farm popula- 
tion was once nine-tenths of our total 
population; now it is one-fourth; one of 
our best agricultural editors says it will 
be only one-tenth of the total population. 
If he should be right, what will become of 
our agricultural civilization, the feeder of 
our cities which yawn for fresh and vigor- 
ous blood? Is it not the business of 
Churchmen to be fully informed of what is 
going on in our agricultural civilization? 

Happily the task of keeping informed 
about our changing rural life is easier 
than it was five years ago, though it can- 
not be done without spending considerable 
time and energy. I wish to sketch briefly 
the ways in which I believe a pastor can 
best inform himself. 

First, there is one’s own county and 
community. Of chief importance is that 
we know the county leaders and ‘‘pump’’ 
them and use them. The county agricul- 


Christ in America 


tural agent is usually more than willing to 
help the rural pastor. The other extension 
workers, such as home demonstration 
agents and club leaders can also help us. 
So can the Red Cross nurses and the county 
social workers. The burden is upon us to 
use these people. 

Second, there are the state institutions, 
the chief of which is the college of agri- 
eulture. Their bulletins and correspond- 
ence courses are at our disposal. So are 
their extension workers. They are publish- 
ing more and more bulletins upon social 
organization, health work, ete. These are 
coming as a result of the funds made avail- 
able by the Purnell Act passed by Con- 
gress two years ago. This Act is creat- 
ing new resources for the rural pastor, and 
again it is up to us to use them. 

Third, there is the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It has much more to 
offer us than we usually realize. It will 
pay us to send ever so often, for a list of 
its farmers and even its ‘‘technical’’ 
(formerly called ‘‘department’’) bulletins. 
Especially should we know the publications 
of the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life, of which Dr. C. J. Galpin, 
formerly a country pastor, is now the di- 
rector. The new division of co-operative 
marketing has pamphlets and other pub- 
lications that are useful for the pastor 


who wants to inform himself upon that 
subject. In several European countries 
there are pastors of the Reformed Churches 
who are identified closely with economic 
co-operative movements. Raiffeisen, who 
founded the credit co-operative in Ger- 
many, which now bears his name, started 
his first societies when he was in the min- 
istry. The man who founded the great 
system of adult education in Denmark was 
Bishop Grundtvig. The Catholic Church 
in Europe has several outstanding leaders 
—for example, Luygetens of Belgium— 
who have given themselves to the economic 
improvement of their people. Can we in 
the United States do less? Shall we have 
a more limited conception of what the 
work of the ministry is? 

Fourth, ministers can inform themselves 
about trends in rural life through contacts 
with national agencies such as the Federal 
Council of Churches (105 East 22nd Street, 
New York), or the American Country Life 
Association (Grand Central Terminal 
Building, New York). The Federal Coun- 
cil issues a weekly Information Service 
(sold for the cost of printing it), which 
contains digests of significant material 
upon rural, racial, international and indus- 
trial matters. It is prepared especially for 
the ministers. All the information is boiled 
down. It gives information found in the 
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less popular publications, which the min- 
ister would not be expected to take. The 
Council also has two pamphlets—one on ¢o- 
operative marketing and one on credit. It 
also publishes an inexpensive reference 
volume entitled the ‘‘Handbook of Rural 
Social Resources.’’ The pastor who wants 
to cover the entire rural field more 


thoroughly should become a member of the 
American Country Life Association, and 
receive ‘‘Rural America’’ and the proceed- 
ings of the National Country Life Confer- 
ences held by the Association. 

Fifth, the pastors of the Reformed 
Church in the United States have the un- 
usual opportunity of access to the loan 


library of the Department of Country Life 
of the Board of Home Missions. Personal 
corresponndence with people who are doing 
things or making studies must also not be 
overlooked. Attendance at the special 
summer schools for rural pastors will surely 
result in contacts with new sources of in- 
formation. 


Does Church Federation Raise the Spiritual Level of the 
Rural Community Life ? 


REV. WILLIAM J, LOWE, Pastor of the Federated Reformed and Presbyterian Church, McConnellsburg, Pa. 


I have been asked to answer this ques- 
tion in the light of my experience of al- 
most ten years as the pastor of a Feder- 
ated Church. Had I been asked to give 
figures and statistics, showing the pro- 
gress through federation, my task would 
not be so difficult. To measure spiritual 
growth is something different. 

St. Paul tells us in his letter to the Gala- 
tians that the fruit of the spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meek- 
ness, goodness, faith and temperance. In 
my observations then, I shall seek for 
such fruit as the result of federation. 

Over-Churehing is one of the greatest 
sins of our rural communities. Churches 
and denominations haye become ends in 
themselves and the interests of the King- 
dom of God are often sacrificed through 
un-Christian competition. Enmities, strife, 
jcalousies, wraths, factions, divisions and 
parties, St. Paul further tells us, are the 
fruit of the flesh and yet few can deny 
that they are too often the fruit of compe- 
tition between Churches in the rural com- 
munities. 

More than thirteen years of co-operation 
by the members of the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches of MeConnellsburg, 
Penna., in the Federated Church, have pro- 
duced fruits of the spirit and the seal of 
divine approval has been given in an un- 
mistakable way. 

These good people have entered into the 
joys of Christian service through this co- 


operation as they could never have done 
as separate bodies. They have learned 
through love to co-operate in spirit. When 
the Reformed people hear or read about 
the success of a piece of work by the Pres- 
byterians, they do not think of it as a 
work of somebody apart from themselves, 
but as part of the work ‘‘WH”’ are doing. 
The same feeling exists on the part of the 
Presbyterians, and thus the ‘‘ We Feeling’’ 
is becoming more the spirit of people in 
the work of the Church. 


Federation helps produce the fruit of 
faith in the larger activities of the Church 
in building the Kingdom. The fruit of 
peace is felt on the part of the members 
as well as by those who are not members 
of the Federated Church. Citizens of the 
community often comment on the fine 
spirit of unity and peace that marks the 
work of this Church body, this spirit sur- 
passing that found in the average de- 
nominational Church. In this spirit of 
love there is indeed a working together 
for good. 

I might go on pointing out the value of 
federation, but in order to strengthen then 
my own words, let me quote from the let- 
ter of Dr. John C. Bowman, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology at Lancaster, 
following a recent visit of his among us: 


‘«Since my return home, I have been 
delighting myself with the memories 


of those joyful, uplifting services last 
Sunday. It rejoices my heart to see 
the evidences of the beautifel spirit 
of harmony and co-operation which 
brings together the two federated 
Churches, under the wise leadership of 
their pastor. It is a practical lesson of 
Church unity which is full of hope for 
the future of Protestantism. In hun- 
dreds of communities similar results 
may be obtained if Christian people 
can be like minded and ecclesiastical 
councils suppress denominational pre- 
judices and narrowness in the inter- 
est of the Kingdom.’’ 


Chureh federation raises the spiritual 
level of the local Church and the commun- 
ity at large as is shown in our own ex- 
perience. Under the leadership of this 
spirit of co-operation has come into the 
community during the past ten years, a 
Ministers’ Association, which has worked 
harmoniously for the whole cause of the 
Church in our town and throughout the 
surrounding county. A federation of 
Churches has been another of the fruits 
and the large number of union community 
services, united evangelistic campaigns 
and union community social activities bear 
witness to this. In all these activities the 
Federated Church has taken the leading 
part and had much to do with the carrying 
through of the programs. 


The Church and Labor Talk Things Over 


‘¢We’ve more religion than you peo- 
ple’? The speaker was John Walsh, 
spokesman for the International Workers 
of the World, just back from the Colorado 
mines. The place was a dingy hall on the 
lower East Side, New York, a_ hall 
plastered over with placards calling upon 
the workers of the world to unite. The 
audience was a group of a hundred min- 
isters and laymen, who had come together 
in New York for a four-day industrial 
seminar. They had come from Georgia, 
and Vermont, Illinois, Michigan, and New 
York, to study the question of the Church’s 
social responsibility. They were spending 
their own money, because they were 
genuinely concerned. 


‘‘We’ve more religion than you peo- 
ple.’?? Mr. Walsh was explicit. The 
Church, he-Says, draws the color line. The 
Chureh does not give an even break to 
black and white. The I. W. W. draws no 
line. More religion, gentlemen, than you. 


The group heard a great deal about re- 
ligion during the four days sessions—un- 
labelled religion. Twenty-five speakers, 
representing all manner of viewpoints, told 
of the faith which was in them. They 
gave their testimony in calm and measured 
phrase, in passionate denunciation, in 
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thrilling appeal. The program was a 
panorama of the American industrial 
scene. The significant thing about the 
seminar was the crowd itself. Among the 
125 who registered, the great majority 
were protestant ministers, Methodist, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, 
Congregational, Reformed, Unitarian, Dis- 
ciples. There was a group of business 
men and manufacturers; another group of 
labor leaders; lawyers; college and semi- 
nary professors; Jewish rabbis and teach- 
ers; editors and writers. They had come 
because of their concern that the Church 
serve more effectively in her ministry of 
mediation and interpretation. The sessions 
were held in Broadway Tabernacle. They 
extended from Tuesday morning until Fri- 
day noon, December 27-30. From the first 
session until the final adjournment, the in- 
terest was sustained. I will not make 
this a report. Reports enough there will 
be, and for those who wish the steno- 
graphie record, a dollar will buy it. Rather 
I would give some of the impressions which 
stand out after the seminar is over. 


First, there was Lucius R. Eastman, Mr. 


Eastman is the president of Hills Brothers 
Company, distributors of coffee, dates, and 
many other things. Mr. Eastman is also 


president of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York. He knows business from 
the inside, and is in intimate touch with 
balance sheets. He made it clear that 
balance sheets, and ‘‘keeping out of the 
red’’ are not the only concern of the new 
generation of business men, and gave a 
heartening account of the new ethical con- 
cern which animated modern business. 


There is nothing of the Polyanna about — 


Mr, Eastman. He is a Churchman, but he 
is quick to point out where the Church and 
business may learn from each other. 


Noel ‘Sargent, of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, was emphatic in his 
warning to the Church. He spoke the 
mind of that body when he told us that the 
business of the Church was to save and 
soothe souls—and to keep off the economie 
grass. 
together because of their conviction that 
the Church has a stake in all humaa con- 
cerns, there were not many who agreed. _ 


Sidney Hillman, a son of the pro 
and a prophet in his own right, capt 
the imagination and hearts of al 


a 


periment. They are moving inte 


strongly. Best of all, they are x 


Inasmuch as the crowd had come ~ 
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the path of conciliation. The clothing 
trades have had their nasty wars, but out 
of war they are bringing peace. They 
have their agreements with the great em- 
ployers, with conciliation boards and im- 
partial arbitrators—and practically every- 
one is happy. They are reaching out in a 
dozen different directions to safeguard the 
rights and happiness of their members. 
They are pioneering in a great housing ex- 
periment in New York. They are estab- 
lishing banks. 

The pilgrimage to Katonah, New York, 
and the visit to Brookwood Labor College, 
gave new understanding of what labor is 
doing to educate its future leaders. A. J. 
Muste, formerly a pastor of Reformed 
(Duteh) and Congregational Churches, and 
now the head of the college—although his 
title is simply ‘‘chairman of the faculty’’ 
—is bringing his passionate devotion to 
justice, and his lively sense of the facts, 
to the task of training leaders who will 
make the labor movement of America 
an energizing and guiding foree. It is 
commonly reported that Muste ‘‘left’’ the 
ministry. It is a mistake. 


One morning’s session was devoted to © 


the discussion of three widely divergent 
experiments in industrial democracy. John 
Calder, an engineer of 40 years experience, 
told about the plan in operation in the 
plants of Swift and Company, with 90,- 
000 workers. This plan is rather con- 
temptuously dismissed by orthodox labor 
men as a ‘fcompany union,’’ but Mr. Cal- 
fer insists upon its value as a ‘‘half-way 
house,’’? and makes a good ease for the 
eround gained for democratic procedure 
through its operation. 

Otto S. Beyer, Jr., consulting engineer 
of Washington, told of the workings of the 
agreement between the unions and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. This is the 
outstanding instance in which a great rail- 
road system frankly enters into complete 
recognition of the unions, and with the 
unions works out a plan by which larger 
co-operation and understanding take the 
place of chronic suspicion and intermittent 
warfare. 

William P. Hapgood, of Indianapolis, 
told of the inner workings of the Columbia 
Conserve Co. He told of the complete de- 
moecraecy by which all workers enter into 
the control of the company’s program: of 
the means taken to end seasonal emnvloy- 
ment: to meet the varying needs of fami- 
lies; to protect workers against the hazards 
of sickness, old age, and unemployment. 
His scheme is dismissed by some as ‘‘fit 
only for the kingdom of God,’’ but he has 
his answer., It works. There is the end 
of it. And if it works with the Columbia 
Conserve Company, it will work elsewhere. 
And one of the hest things about this man 
Hapgood is that he does not plaster his 
theories over with golden texts. He 
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doesn’t find his reasons for democratic 
decency by turning to old books; he thinks 
that people should have justice; and justice 
means enough to eat, a place to live, and 
protection against the ups and downs of 
this uncertain world. A naive faith, if you 
will, but faith is always naive. Besides, 
it works. 

An entertaining and instructive after- 
noon was arranged by Clarence V. Howell, 
whose ‘‘Reconciliation Trips’? in New 
York, Boston, and elsewhere, bid fair to 
become known as among the most con- 
structive pieces of social engineering. The 
afternoon was spent in visiting radical 
headquarters, and listening to the spokes- 
men of groups which advocate radical so- 
Intion for our industrial woes. We heard 
Harry Wickes, Communist editor, tell 
about Russia, and what the Communists 
would do in America. There was consider- 
able shivering in the seats. All agreed 
that it is well to listen and to ponder 
what the Communist has to offer. After 
all. the Communist is a fact in America, 
and it is just as well to know something 
of him. We heard John Walsh, of the T. 
W. W.. tell of Colorado, and of the One 
Big Union which will solve all our troubles. 
The crowd was not converted, nor were any 
red ecards taken out. but there was stirring 
of conscience. At the dinner hour, Aucust 
Claessens. brilliant socialist leader. snoke 
for his party. Here again. we felt that we 
listened to a prophet, not a comfort-pro- 
vokine prophet, but one who knows much 
of this human race, and is deepely con- 
cerned for its happiness and neace. 

The seminar was concerned for the race 
anestion as it is involved in American in- 
Aanstry. George E. Havnes, of the Federal 
Council. told us of the part which the 
veoro is plavine in Ameriean industrial 
Wife. Dr. Havnes is judicial. irenie. fair. 
Harry Laidler. of the Leasue for Indus- 
trial Demoeracy. gave a summarv’ of the 
American lahor movement. which did much 
to elarify the seattered impressions from 
manv eontacts. 

The final sessions of the seminar were 
devoted to a disenssion of ‘*The Chureh 
and Industry.’? From Thursday noon to 


‘Fridav noon. the discussion was swift. One 


felt the sineleness of nurpose in this srovn 
of men and women. Tt was not primarilv 
a diseussion of methods. or of nrograms. 
of things to be done or said: it was a 
Aisenssion of the attitude which the 
Chureh shall take; the direetion in which 
the Chureh shall look The disenssinn was 
enened bv Worth M. Tipny. of the Federal 
Couneil. Rabbi Tsrael of Baltimore, Nor- 
man Thomas, Edmurd B. Chaffee. John 
Havnes Holmes. and Harry F. Ward. The 
discussion swent on throuvh six hours; at 
times it erackled, hut one felt the moral 
end sniritual enerev which is latent in the 
Church, and seeking an outlet. 


Norman Thomas, an ex-minister, Social- 
ist leader, fighter on a score of fronts, un- 
compromising critic of the Chureh. No 
matter how much disagreement there may 
have been with his positions, everyone 
felt that they had listened to one who 
loved justice, and who was willing to pur- 
sue it at any cost. 

Rabbi Israel, with a record for throwing 
himself into many a struggle for industrial 
justice, spoke with conviction of the futil- 
ity of neat ecclesiastical programs and 
pronouncements, and the need of Churches 
which will meet crises as they arise, and 
search out the obstinate facts. 

John Haynes Holmes, the high priest of 
the outs, who is always on a crusade, and 
who has made his Church the rallying cen- 
ter for thousands of the rebellious and 
bitter; and who find their bitterness turned 
into faith under his robust preaching. 

Harry Ward, sublimely unwilling to fool 
himself or anyone else, critic of the 
Chureh and yet a good Churchman, teach- 
ing theological students to preach a Gospel 
which dares to be Christian. 

And the discussion. Witherspoon Dodge, 
of Atlanta, Fleming James, of Berkeley 
Divinity School, J. W. Robinson, of. the 
great St. Mark’s Church in Harlem; these 
and dozens of others furnished their part. 
This was the Church speaking. 

At last the committee on findings. It 
was a strong committee, and they had 
written some things which they felt should 
be said. But the crowd was unwilling to 
say anything unless they could be sure 
that their words would express their own 
deep concern. This they felt could not be 
put into words. Rather than have an in- 
adequate statement go out, they preferred 
to say nothing. It was a wise decision. 
The way of education is not that of resolu- 
tions. 

One thing is clear. There is a devoted 
and courageous group of elergymen and 
laymen who are concerned for’ the 
Chureh’s ministry. They are under no 
delusion that all is well, and that the 
Chureh is measuring up ‘to the fullness of 
its obligation as interpreter of group to 
group. They are profoundly skeptical of 
social pronouncements which ring. but are 
not applied. They are skeptical of the 
Christian phrase-makers, and are more con- 
cerned for the securing of adequate facts. 
They are unwilling to beat a strategie re- 
treat, talking about ‘‘the mind of Christ,’’ 
and failing to come to close quarters with 
the mind of man. 

The New York Industrial Seminar was a 
straw in the wind. The wind is blowing. 
The Church is moving. The Seminaries are 
turning out men who believe in the gospel, 
hut have little patience with that ‘‘simple 
gospel’? which would banish the Church to 
a place of pious ineffectiveness. 


Religious News from Continental Europe 


By PROF. PHILIP VOLLMER, PH.D., D.D. 


The ‘‘Snake Controversy’’ in Holland 


The General Synod of the ‘‘Gerefor- 
meerde Kerken’”’ (one of the ultra-Calvin- 
istie denominations) in Holland has dis- 
ciplined another group of her ministers be- 
cause they refuse to interpret the first 
three chapters in Genesis literally. The 
progressives do not believe that the world 
was created in six days, each of 24 hours, 
neither do they hold that the serpent actu- 
ally spoke to Eve.—‘‘ What fools these mor- 
tals be.’?? (Punch in Shakespeare.) 

Chief Justice Taft Accepts Presidency of 
Liberals 

Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
eminent Unitarian layman, has accepted 
the presidency of the international con- 


eress of religious liberals. He was named 

for the leadership by acclamation at the 

final husiness session of the recent meet- 

ine of the congress held at Prague, Sept. 

4-8, 

Hindenburg Praised by the American Am- 
bassador 


On the oceasion of President Hinden- 
burg’s 80th birthday the American Am- 
hassador, Dr. Schurmann, paid him this 
fine tribute: ‘‘The gallant old soldier, 
dragged from his fireside to ficht for the 
Kaiser, fought a good fight to the end, and 
turned gratefully to his dogs and his pine 
to rest his declining years. But when he 
realized that he could still render his coun- 
try a great service, he did not let years or 


inclinations deny it. The German Repub- 
lie owes much of its safe progress through 
its tempestuous stages to his calm impar- 
tiality, strong hand and intense patriot- 
ism.’’ 


The 400th Anniversary of the Name ‘‘Pro- 
testant’’ 

In 1529, 6 princes and 14 free cities en- 
tered a ‘‘protest’’ against the resolu- 
tion of the Reichstag at Speyer that the 
reformation movement must stop. It be- 
gins in Latin by ‘‘Protestamur,’’? and from 
that day on the ‘‘Lutherans’’ were called 
‘“Protestants.’’? This name was first meant 
as a reproach, but soon became, and is to 
this day, the common name of honor for all 
who oppose Rome’s pretentions. About 30 
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yeart ago a magnificent Church was erect- 
ed near the ruins of the palace where the 
diet was held, to the erection of which the 
American Churches contributed largely. A 
commission is at work to prepare for a 
worthy celebration next year of the 400th 
birthday of our common designation, 
‘«Protestant. ’”’ 


Count Keyserling on Companionate Mar- 
riages 

Companionate marriage is only a transi- 
ent sign of the revolt of modern youth and 
will be discarded in ten years, Count Her- 
mann Keyserling, noted philosopher and 
founder of the ‘‘School of Wisdom’’ at 
Darmstadt, declared recently in an inter- 
view upon his arrival on the liner Dresden. 
‘‘Marriage is not a futile institution and 
in fact is the greatest thing in a person’s 
life,’’ he said, asserting ‘‘there would be 
fewer divorces if people used more intui- 
tion and judgment in choosing their 
mates.’’ Among the Count’s many books, 
there is also an important treatise on mar- 
riage. 


French Bar Term ‘‘Boche’’ 


‘“Boche,’’ the sneering term by which 
the allied armies referred to the German 
soldiers during the war, is taboo in the 
French Foreign Legion, A Frenchman and 
a German legionnaire were having a vio- 
lent verbal battle recently when the form- 
er, aS a crowning insult, shouted, 
““Boche!’’? ‘‘Ten days in the brig,’’ ruled 
the officer when the matter was reported. 
In this way the ‘‘de-poisoning’’ process is 
slowly advancing among the nations of the 
world. 


Divorces Alarm Britain 


English sociologists are expressing alarm 
at the great inerease in the number of 
divorees. The Attorney General, Sir Doug- 
las Hoag, has just reported that in eleven 
months in 1927, 3,818 divorces were grant- 
ed, this number exceeding the total for the 
whole of 1926 by 270. Among the causes 
given for the jump is the regulation 
passed this year that newspapers are per- 
mitted to publish only a small skeletonized 
report of a divorce case. Another is the 
alteration of the law which now enables 


women to obtain a divorce on the sole 
ground of a husband’s adultery, whereas 
formerly the wife had to prove cruelty or 
desertion as well. 
Vatican Library System to be Modernized 
The Carnegie Peace Foundation has pro- 
vided money for the reorganization and re- 
cataloguing on American principles of the 
papal vatican library, which is regarded as 
one of the most valuable in the world, com- 
prising more than a million volumes. 


A New Manuscript of the Gospels 


A new manuscript of the four gospels 
has been discovered by Dr. Adolph Deiss- 
mann, of Berlin. It comes from the Tre- 
bizond area of Asia Minor, and has been 
secured by Prof. A. T. Robertson for the 
library of the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Louisville, Ky. There are 
350 vellum pages, written in a beautiful 
hand. The manuscript apparently be- 
longs to the eleventh century, and gives a 
mixed text. It is said to be the most im- 
portant New Testament document in the 
United States except the Washington co- 
dex, which belongs to the fifth century. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


THE RUFUS W. AND KATHERINE Mc- 
CAULEY MILLER MEMORIAL 
FUND PRIZE ESSAY 
CONTEST 


Subject: ‘‘In These Days of Change and 
Challenge, How Can We Spiritual- 
ize the Home Life of America?’’ 


Length: Not over 3,000 words. 


Time: All essays must be received by 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, Executive 
Secretary of the Publication and 
Sunday School Board, by Children’s 
Day, June 10, 1928. 

Eligible: Any minister or member of the 
Reformed Chureh in the United 
States. 

Instructions: (1) Sign essay with an as- 
sumed name, giving correct name 
and address on a separate sheet. 
(2) Use one side of the paper only. 
(3) Manuscripts, as far as possible, 
should be typewritten. 

Prizes: First prize—$100. 

Second prize—$50. 


NOTICE 


Dr. J. Campbell White, of New York 
City, General Secretary of the Men’s 
Church League, will address the Men’s So- 
cial Union in Mt. Hermon Church, Phila- 
delphia, 16th and Wingohocking Sts., on 
Tuesday, Jan. 17, at 8 P. M. His tonic 
will be ‘‘The Challenge of the Present Re- 
ligious Situation.’’ Dr. White is an in- 
spiring speaker and outstanding religious 
leader, ranking with Dr. John R. Mott and 
Dr. Robert E. Speer. Every man who is a 
member of the Reformed Chureh is not 
only invited, but also urged to attend this 
meeting. 


EASTERN SYNOD VACANCIES 


The follewing vacancies exist in the 
Eastern Synod. January, 1928: Philadel- 
phia Classis, Brownhback’s Charge. First 
Chureh, Spring City; Chairman of Com- 
mittee: Warren Richards, 7 East Second 
Street, Pottstwon, Pa.. O. J. Schubert, 232 
Bridge St., Spring City, Pa. Wyoming 
Classis, Freeland Chureh; Chairman of 
Committee: Dr. S. S. Hess, Freeland, Pa. 
Tohickon Classis, Coopersburg, Friedens- 
ville; Chairman of Committees: John R. 
Young, Coopersburg, Pa., W. T, Clymer, 


519 6th Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. Lancaster 
Classis, Armstrong Valley Charge; Chair- 
man of Committee: C. R. Lebo, Halifax, 
Pa, Reading Classis, Schwarzwald Charge; 
Chairman of Committee: C. Waldo Lein- 
bach, Esterly, Pa. Lehigh Classis, Solo- 
mon’s, Unionville Charge, Lenhartsville 
Charge; Chairman of Committees: George 
F. Kerchner, Macungie, Pa.; Rev. E. G. 
Kohler, Summit Hill, Pa.; G. J. Shappell, 
Hamburg, R. D. No. 2. E. Susquehanna 
Classis, Christ Chureh, Lykens; Chairman 


of Committee: G. H. Messner, Tiykens, Pa. — 


W. Susouehanna Classis, White Deer 
Charge, State College: Chairman of Com- 
mittee: Calvin 8. Smith. West Milton, Pa.;: 
M. B. Meyer, 610 W. College Ave., State 
College, Pa. : 


There are no 
Lebanon, Goshenhoppen, 
Classis. . 

The Vacancy and Supplv Com., 
Joseph S. Peters, Chairman. 
127 S. 15th St., Allentown, Pa. 


vaeanecies in Sehuylkill, 
and E. Penna. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. ©. M. Arey from Weyer’s Cave, 
Va.. to Bridgewater, Va. 

Rev. V. D. Grubh, from, Spring City, Pa., 
to 329 6th Ave., Juniata. Pa. 

Rev. F. E. Lahr from Titusville, Pa., to 
412 Ash St., Ridgway, Pa. 


A valued suhseriber in Niantic, Pa., 
writes: ‘*The ‘Messenger’ is always a wel- 
come visitor to my home and T would not 
like to be without it.’’ 

On Dec. 12. Prof. Philip Vollmer, of 
Palmyra, N. J., addressed the Baltimore 
Reformed Ministers’ Conference on the 
question of closer union with the Evangeli- 
eal Synod of North Ameriea. 

Our old friend, Mr. F. J. Schaffner, of 
Hummelstown, Pa., writes: ‘‘For your in- 
formation. T have been a subseriber since 
1879.’? What a fine record some families 
have made in devotion to the Chureh and 
all her interests! 

At the Community Watch Night Service 
in Trinity U. B. Church, Reading, Pa.. the 
Reformed Church was renresented bv Rev. 
Frederick K. Stamm, Calvary Church, and 
Rev. Gustav R. Poetter and ©. B. F. Dep- 
pen, St. Mark’s Church, 


Holy Communion of the Churches of 
Kreutz Creek Charge, York Co., Pa., Rev. 
Walter E. Garrett, pastor, will be observed 
as follows: Jan. 8, Canadochly at 10 A. M. 
and Locust Grove at 2.15 P. M.; on Jan. 15, 
Trinity at 10.15 A. M. The 1928 Directory 
of the Charge will be off the press by 
February. 

The cantata, ‘‘The Adoration,’’ by 
Nevin, was presented by the choir of the 
Dewey Avenue Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
Rev. J. Stanley Richards, pastor, on Dee. 
18. The Christmas program of the 8. S. 
including songs and recitations by the ehil- 
dren of the Primary Department was pre- 
sented on Christmas morning. Both of 
these services were very well attended. 

The offering of the First Church, of Lex- 
ington, N. C., Dr. J. C. Leonard, pastor, at 
Christmas for Nazareth Orphans’ Home 
amounted to $106.88, The W. M. 8. thank- 
offering was $150.77, and that of the G. M. 
G. was $21.48. The interior of the new 
house of worship is now being pushed 
rapidly, and the people hope to worship in 
the Church about Easter. 

A meeting of the Woman’s Social Union 
of Reformed Churches of Philadelphia and 
vicinity was held Jan. 11, 1928, at 2 P. M. 
sharp, in Miller Hall, Schaff Building, 15th 
and Race Sts., Phila) The meeting was 
addressed by Mrs. Lucy Biddle Lewis, 
National Chairman of the Woman’s 
League of Peace and Freedom, who 
brought a message from the Conference of 
the League of Nations, which she attended 
this past summer at Geneva. 


In Glenside Mission, Glenside, Pa., Rev. 
Theodore OC. Wiemer, pastor, the Christmas 
season was ushered in by a cantata, ‘‘The 
Wonderous Light,’’ by Stuts, given Dee. 
18th by the choir. The Christmas Day 
services were at 6 A. M., early worship; — 
regular service at 11 A. M., and the inter- 
esting S. S. program in the evening to a 
crowded house. Offering for Bethany Or- 
phans’ Home, $82. The pastor received a 


box containing five pieces of gold, plus 


some notes. The work in this missions 
very promising. The pastor’s salary we 
inereased $120 recently. The Kernal 
Evangelistic Visitation Campaign, laun 
ed by all the Churches of the town, b 
Jan. 8th and continues through to Jan, 
20th. 
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ISN’T IT STRANGE 
THAT THE ONE VOICE 
THAT HAS BEEN 
SPEAKING FOR THE 
WHOLE CHURCH 
SHOULD BE 
SO SERIOUSLY 
OVERLOOKED ? 


SELDOM A CASH GIFT 
OR A LEGACY 
IS MADE TO THE 
MESSENGER 
ENDOWMENT FUND. 
THINK IT OVER. 


A. M.S. 


Dilisburg Charge, of which Rev. Arthur 
T. Kaup is pastor, held early Christmas 
morning service for the first time in many 
years. The service was largely attended. 
Rev. Mr. Kaup has organized a catecheti- 
cal class of 18 members and a teacher 
training class. The charge is indeed grate- 
ful for the efforts of their pastor and his 
accomplishments in the few months he has 
been with them, and in appreciation, pre- 
sented him with a Christmas gift. 

At a special meeting of the pastors of 
the Evangelical Synod in Baltimore, Md., 
held on Dee. 12, it was resolved (1) to re- 
quest the Synod to open negotiations with 
a similar committee of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, with a view 
to closer co-operation between the two de- 
nominations; (2) to ask the Evangelical 
pastors of other Evangelical centers to 
take similar action; (3) to arrange for a 
meeting of the Evangelical and Reformed 
pastors of Baltimore in the near future. 


Rey. William H. Snyder, pastor of the 
Stoyestown Charge, writes: ‘‘The Christ- 
mas season was a most telling one for 
pastor and family. A large sum of money 
was again given as a token of respect, plus 
many other useful gifts. The Christmas 
programs at Friedens and Stoyestown were 
of the first order. The offerings for the 
Greenville Orphans’ Home were equal to 
previous years. New and renewal sub- 
scriptions to the ‘Messenger’ are being 
sent to circulation department.’’ 


It was rather interesting for the Inter- 
mediate and Senior Societies of St. Mark’s 
Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. Gustav R. 
Poetter, pastor, to have as their guests on 
Sunday night, Jan. 1, Miss Joan Mirza, 
of Bagdad, a student at Ursinus College, 
and Mr. Peter Iways, of Jerusalem, a stu- 
dent at Schuylkill College. They delivered 
interesting addresses. Miss Clara 8. 
Ohlinger, Deaconess in Philadelphia, a 
member of St. Mark’s Church, also was 
present and delivered an address. 

Stoyestown Charge, Rev. William H. 
Snyder, pastor, writes for the Mt. Tabor 
congregation: ‘‘The Apportionment paid 
in full to the Charge Treasurer, Dec. 28. 
The Church throughout is at this time 
being equipped with electric lights. A 
suitable memorial is about to be given to 
the Church in memory of Miss Lora 
Winters by her parents. A Christmas gift 
of $95 was recently given to this Church 
from the accumulations of a former Union 
Sunday School at Ralphton, Pa. Good 
news will be given in the ‘Messenger’ 
later.’’ 


Zion Church, Nanticoke, Pa., the Rev. 
Robert W. Hucke, pastor, has again taken 


into its fellowship a large class. Some 
were admitted by the rite of confirmation, 
while 15 others were admitted by profes- 
sion of faith. During the holidays the 
Church was crowded to capacity at all ser- 
vices. At the meeting of the consistory 
the pastor received a fine Christmas pres- 
ent in the form of an increase in salary of 
several hundred dollars. By vote of the 
congregation, three very active young men 
have been added to the consistory: Messrs. 
Baker, Echerd and Snyder. 

The Stewardship Poster Contest is a 
phase of the Stewardship Essay Contest 
which provides an opportunity for young 
people under 21 years of age who are in- 
terested in drawing and poster-making to 
exercise their talents and to display their 
ingenuity. There is a wide selection of 
subjects for the Posters under the general 
theme, ‘‘Practicing Christian Steward- 
ship.’’? Rules and special information for 
the Poster Contest may be obtained from 
the Stewardship Department, 316 Schaff 
Building, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

The Layman Company is now putting 
out its Tithing Pamphlets in four-page 
bulletin form, printed on two inside pages 
only, other two pages blank, for local ma- 
terial. The cost will give a saving of at 
least $5 per week to any pastor who uses 
four-page bulletins in his Sunday services. 
A good opportunity for five or ten weeks 
of tithe education without expense or spe- 
cial distribution. Twenty subjects to 
choose from. Sample set, 15 cents. Price, 
40 cents per 100; $3.00 per 1,000. Please 
give your denomination, also please men- 
tion the ‘‘Messenger.’? The Layman 
Company, 730 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Zion Church, York, Pa., Rev. Dr. J. Kern 
McKee, pastor, on Jan. 1 opened the great 
world-wide Bible reading campaign in its 
S. S., each member being presented with a 
special edition of Matthew. Jan. 8 was or- 
dination, installation and re-consecration 
of all who hold leadership positions in every 
department and society of the Church. 
Holy Communion will be observed Jan, 15. 
Special services on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday evenings preceding. Mrs. 
Gannaway and little Zadi will be at the 
morning worship on Jan. 22. Near Hast 
Relief offering day will be Jan. 29. 

Notice: The National Board of Eduea- 
tion of the Reformed Church is opening a 

2 weeks’ evening school, on Monday, the 
16th, at 7.15. The Standard Leadership 
Training Courses, with credit and diploma, 
are open for men, women and young people. 
The aim is to send back trained leaders 
for every department of Church work. Ses- 
sions will be held in the Philadelphia 
Training School, 1122 Spruce Street. This 
brief evening course, to be continued next 
year, is particularly designed for those 
busy during the day. No prior experience 
is required. 

On Monday evening, December 26, at the 
home of the bride in Baltimore, Marion B., 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James William 
Tuttle, and George Atvill Conner were 
married in the presence of a number of 
their young friends and members of the 
immediate families. The maid of honor 
was Miss Sophia Horn, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
The best man was Mr. Albert Asendorf, of 
Baltimore. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. Atvill Conner, of Jefferson, 
Md., father of the groom. The bride is a 
graduate of Goucher College, Class of 1927. 
The groom graduated from the Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1925, and is at present 
a teacher of history at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Baltimore. 

Christmas services in Grace Church, 
Claysburg, Pa., Rev. Oliver H. Sensenig, 
pastor, were as follows: Dec. 18, the Chil- 
dren’s Division of the Church School pre- 
sented a program of recitations and songs 
at the morning Church service; Dee. 23, 
the choir and young people gave a very 


beautiful pageant, ‘‘A Christmas Dream; ’’ 
Christmas morning a service of worship 
was held, and on Dee. 27 the Christmas 
story was told with the stereopticon. The 
pastor is co-operating with the other min- 
isters of Claysburg in a campaign of per 
sonal evangelism. A ‘‘Preaching Mis: 
sion’’ is being conducted for 8 evenings, 
beginning Jan. 8. 

The Christmas service in the Jefferson, 
Md., Chureh, Rev. Atvill Conner, pastor, 
was held Christmas morning at 10.15. <A 
very large audience was present to hear a 
very interesting and worshipful service of 
songs and words of praise. The service 
had been carefully prepared and the 
Chureh was beautifully decorated with 
Christmas greens by the Ladies’ Bible 
Class. A very liberal offering was given 
for the Orphans’ Homes. A substantial 
check and many indivdual gifts were given 
to the pastor and his wife as tokens of 
appreciation. A Christmas service was 
held on Christmas Eve at Feagaville 
Church, of the same charge. Although a 
very small Church it was very neatly deco- 
rated and a splendid service was creditably 
rendered to a good-sized audience. 


Christmas was a very happy time in 
Trinity Church, Palmyra, Pa., Rev. Elmer 
G. Leinbach, pastor. On Saturday even- 
ing, Dec. 24, the children of the Primary, 
Beginners and Junior Depts. gave their 
Christmas program to one of the largest 
audiences for many years. An early dawn 
service was the first Christmas Day ser- 
vice. Vocal and instrumental music and 
a brief address by the pastor featured the 
service. The evening service consisted of 
special music by the choir, a voeal solo, 
and an instrumental trio. Several beauti- 
ful Christmas readings were given by Miss 
Gladys Leinbach, a student of the national 
School of Elocution and Oratory, Philadel- 
phia. The Church was very beautifully 
decorated. Offering for Bethany Orphan- 
age amounted to $125. The pastor and his 
family were kindly remembered by the 
congregation with many beautiful gifts. 

The following appeared in the Fulton 
County papers of a recent issue: ‘‘ Pastor 
Remembered: Last Sabbath, being the 
25th wedding anniversary of Rey. and Mrs. 
William J. Lowe, the Federated Church 
of which he has been the ‘Skypilot’ for the 
past ten years, decided not to let the event 
pass unnoticed. If he and his running 
mate could sail on the turbulent waters of 
the Sea of Matrimony and come up smiling 
for that length of time, the occasion should 
be given some recognition. During the 
Sabbath School session held in the Re- 
formed Church, the Supt., Mr. Cyrus Wag- 
ner, in a few happy words presented Rev. 
Lowe with a package of silver dollars, an 
expression of appreciation of his work. At 
the morning service held in the Presby- 
terian Church, a like surprise awaited him 
as he entered the pulpit and found a dainty 
arranged box containing a reminder of the 
occasion with congratulations from that 
congregation. The community joins in ex- 
tending congratulations to the reverend 
and his life partner.’’ It is safe to say 
that during all of the 25 years there never 
was such a gathering of silver dollars in 
the family pocketbook. 
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Salem Church, Doylestown, raised the 
salary of its pastor, Rev. Charles F. Pree- 
man, $500 a year, beginning Jan. 1. Such 
good news we are always glad to publish. 

The Rev. Wm. J. Muir has resigned the 
office of Field Secretary of Mercersburg 
Academy, effective Jan. 1. Mr. Muir has 
served in this position for over 11 years. 

Holy Communion was observed in St. 
Paul’s Church, Somerset, Pa., Rev. George 
L. Roth, pastor, on New Year’s Day. Dur- 
ing the Week of Prayer, Jan. 2 to 9, @ ser- 
vice was held in St. Paul’s on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 5. The total of the gifts to 
St. Paul’s at Greenville was $376. 


A friend in Mt. Pleasant, Pa., sends a 
subseription for his brother and writes: 
‘‘The ‘Messenger’ is surely ‘improving 
with age’—I should feel lost without it. 
In fact, I think it is so good that it will 
be good for Brother ‘Andy’—who don’t 
happen to belong to our ‘meetin’ ’—to 
read it. Please mail it to his address.’’ 

Forty men made an Every Member Can- 
vass on Sunday afternoon, Dee. 4, from 
Amity Church, Meyersdale, Pa., Rev. B. A. 
Black, pastor. Thorough preparation had 
been made for the work under a committee 
of the consistory, and the results indicate 
that the territory was more thoroughly 
covered than ever before. 

The first Holy Communion service in the 
New Year will be held on Jan. 15, at 7 P. 
M., in Memorial Church, York, Pa., Dr. E. 
O. Keen, pastor. Recognition was made in 
the evening service of Jan. 8 of the third 
anniversary of the dedication of Memorial 
Chureh, The annual congregational meet- 
ing was held on Jan. 11. 

A valued letter from J. I. Mattes, Zion 
Hill, Pa., says: ‘‘It is 26 or 27 years that I 
have been a regular reader of your splen- 
did magazine and I am looking forward 
to its weekly arrival. It is about the only 
thing I find to read outside of the Teach- 
er’s Monthly in preparation for teaching 
the 8. S. lesson. Always read Dr. Her- 
man’s exposition on the lesson.’’ 

The Adult Bible Class of First Church, 
Reading, Pa., Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Lein- 
bach, pastor, which has increased from 7 
members to a membership of 50, held its 
annual election and dinner recently. Plans 
are to be made to raise money for helping 
Church work to keep up the good record 
the class now enjoys. The young men meet 
every Sunday and the class is planning 
four big social events for 1928, 


On Dee. 11, 60 members and friends of 
Christ Church, Codorus, Pa., Rev. Paul D. 
Yoder, pastor, under the auspices of the 
W. M. 8S. motored to Hoffman Orphanage 
to give the children a dinner of chicken 
noodle soup with the ‘‘fixings.’’ On Dee. 
22, 75 dozen sugar cakes, baked by the W. 
M. 8. and friends, were also taken to the 
children of the orphanage, where they have 
them only once or twice a year. 


A very fine Christmas service was car- 
ried out in the Wapwallopen Charge, Rev. 
E. W. Stonebraker, pastor. The usual offer- 
ing was made for the Orphans’ Home. The 
children and friends received their Christ- 
mas treat. The pastor expresses sincere 
thanks for the many gifts sent to him and 
his family. Mr. Lawton Harter and Mrs. 
Barbara Peters, of Alden Station, on Oct. 
17 were married by the pastor, and on Dec. 
24, Mr. Palmer Knorr, of Hobbie, and Miss 
Margaret Waltman, of Nescopeck, were 
united in marriage. A host of friends wish 
them great happiness and prosperity with 
long life to-énjoy it. 

Directors of Evangelism will make a 
tour of visitation this month in various 
large cities and address conferences on 
evangelism. In this group of directors and 
speakers will be the following: Dr. Rufus 
C, Zartman, of our Reformed Church; Dr. 
Goodell, of the Federal Council; Dr. Dean, 
M. E.; Dr. Bader, Disciples; Dr. Mahy, 
Presbyterian; Dr. Fagley, Congregational; 
Dr, Livingston, Baptist; Bishop Stamm, 


Evangelical; and possibly one or two 
others. Starting on Jan, 17 they will visit 
the cities in the order here named: Roches- 
ter, Butfalo, Hrie, Youngstown, Cleveland, 
Marion, (Ind.), indianapolis, Harrisburg, 
Altoona, and Philadelphia Jan. 29 and 380. 

Trinity Church, Mercersburg, Pa., Kev. 
C. B. Marsteller, pastor, is the ricipient of 
an Unitype Copper Bulletin Board, of inter- 
ior lighted design. ‘the board bears a plate, 
with this inscription: ‘‘Presented by the 
Daughters of ‘lrinity, Christmas, 1927.’’ 
The Acme Motion Victure Machine, pre- 
sented by C. EH. Society, was used at Christ- 
mas time to show ‘‘The Other Wise 
Man.’’ The slide lecture, ‘‘The Reformed 
Chureh at Work,’’ will be given on Jan. 
29 in connection with the C. H. theme, and 
a picture of India will be shown on Foreign 
Mission Day. A Junior Department was 
added to the Sunday School, making a 
Church School of three distinet depart- 
ments. 


In St. Paul’s Church, Westminster, Md., 
Rev. John N. Garner, pastor, a dawn ser- 
vice of great inspiration was held on 
Christmas Day at 6.30. 
the Pageant, ‘‘At the Door of the Inn,’’ 
on Christmas evening and Dec. 27. These 
services were attended by large congrega- 
tions. The offering for Hoffman Orphan- 
age was $357. The pastor was kindly re- 
membered with substantial gifts. The Mis- 
sionary Society held its ‘Thank-Offering 
service Nov. 27. Dr. H. L. Elderdice, 
President of the Westminster Theological 
Seminary, was the speaker, The attend- 
ance was large and the offering liberal. 


In Bethany, York, Pa., Dr. Geo. S. Sorber, 
pastor, Christmas was observed with an 
early dawn service at 6 A. M. The much- 
loved Christmas hymns were sang by choir 
and congregation and the choir rendered 
several special numbers. At 9.45 8S. S. and 
congregation assembled and a program of 
songs and recitations was given by the Be- 
ginners, Primary and Junior Departments. 
‘he offerings of these two services were 
$305 for Hoffman Orphanage. At 7 P. M. 
a cantata, ‘‘King All Glorious,’’ was 
rendered by choir of 20 voices. Recently 
at the Autumn Ingathering Rally the sum 
of more than $1,600 in cash was laid on 
the altar for payment on Church indebted- 
ness. 

St. Paul’s, Mahanoy City, Pa. Rev. 
Walter H. Diehl, pastor, very fittingly 
observed Christmas with an early morning 
service and the Church School program at 
7 o’clock which included the pageant, 
‘The Way.’’ White gift offering, $452. 
Attendances at both services crowded the 
Chureh auditorium. The pastor deeply ap- 
preciated the gift which was presented to 
him by the Brotherhood Bible Class. The 
congregation will observe the 65th anni- 
versary of its organization with special 
services Jan. 29. Dr. Leinbach will be the 
speaker, St. Paul’s continues to support 
Rey. Mr. Kobayashi, native missionary in 
Japan, and 8 orphans in the Near Kast. 
102 ‘‘Messengers’’ are received weekly. 


Calvary Chureh, Turtle Creek, Pa., has 
been so fortunate as to secure for its pas- 
tor the Rev. John A. Yount, who began his 
work on Jan. 1. We gladly welcome this 
sterling worker into our fellowship. Mr. 
Yount has been pastor of St. John’s Luth- 
eran Church, Pittsburgh, for the past 10 
years, having also served Churches in 
Uniontown, Meyersdale and Homestead, 
Pa., and in Morgantown, W. Va. His 
father, the late Dr. A. L. Yount, was pas- 
tor of lst Lutheran Church, Greensburg, 
Pa., for 25 years, and his brother, Dr. Paul 
L. Yount, is pastor of St. Mark’s, Williams- 
port, Pa. Large crowds greeted the new 
pastor. Calvary Church ranks second in 
membership in Allegheny Classis, and we 
bespeak for its new minister great success 
in the encouraging field. Dr. Harry N. 
Bassler will preach at the installation ser- 
vice. 


At the Christmas program of St. Peter’s 


The 8. 8. rendered’ 
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Reformed Church, Fort Loudon, Pa., the 
Primary and Junior Departments rendered 
the pageant ‘‘A Ballad of Christmas Giv- 
ing.’? The Young People’s Department 
presented ‘‘The Christmas Pageant of the 
Holy Grail,’’ by Rev. W. Russell Bowie. 
Of an enrollment of 88 there were 30 pres- 
ent every Sunday of the year. Hach of 
iuese Were presented with a book. Toward 
the close ot the program Elder J. 8. Rotz, 
in behalf of the congregation, presented 
Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Brindle, with a gift 
of $110. The Fort Loudon Christmas Hn- 
deavor Union held a delightful Wateh 
Night service at the Reformed Church on 
New Year’s Eve. The program ineluded 
an exhibition meeting by the Junior So- 
ciety of C. E., a period of entertainment, 
a social hour and closed with a service of 
worship. 


The result of the recent ‘‘Messenger’’ 
campaign in the Arendtsville Charge, Rev. 
Murray E. Ness, pastor, is very gratifying. 
The number of subscriptions has been in- 
creased from 22 to 40, with more to come. 

Following a dawn service on Christmas 
Day in First Church, Charlotte, N. C., Rev. 
John W. Myers, pastor, breakfast was 
served by the men at 7.30 and 8S. 8S. was held 
at 8.30. A large number of gifts were 
taken to the Nazareth Orphans’ Home on 
the following Monday evening by the 
Young People’s Society, who gave the chil- 
dren a party. The oftering of the Christ- 
mas evening, $32, was also given to the 
orphanage. On Christmas Eve, the young 
people of the Church co-operated with the 
Charity League in singing carols and were 
instrumental in raising $33.20 toward the 
fund for the Open-Air School. The annual 
meeting and all-Church night was held on 
the evening of Jan. 11. 


Christmas Day was ushered in at Zion 
Church, Womelsdorf, Pa., Rev. H. J. Miller, 
pastor, with a dawn service at 6 A. M., 
when special music was rendered by the 
choir and a message was given by the pas- 
tor. Offering for Bethany Home, $58, At 
the 8. S. session at 9.15 the white gift ser- 
vice was used. In the evening a cast of 
150 presented a Christmas pageant entitled, 
‘The Gift Divine,’’ by Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry I, Stahr, to a crowded auditorium. 
Several hundred people were turned away 
who could not gain admittance. When the 
pageant was repeated on Friday evening, 
Dec. 30, the auditorium was again filled. 
It was a colorful presentation that left a 
deep impression on the audiences. The 
Primary and Beginners Depts. rendered 
their Christmas play on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 27. On Jan. 1, the pastor preached 
on ‘‘The Song of Bethlehem’’ at the morn- 
ing service and in the evening the orches- 
tra of 15 pieces gave a concert of sacred 
music. . 


In Trinity, Rev. Morgan A. Peters, min- 
ister, near Myerstown, Pa., a Christmas 
pageant, ‘‘A Message of the Bells,’’? was 
presented by 83 Bible School members on 
the evening of Dec. 24, and upon numerous 
requests it was repeated on Jan. 1st. The 
two audiences numbered between 1,100 and 
1,200. The offerings were for the orphans, 
The first early dawn service ever held in 
the long history of this congregation was 
held Christmas morning and was very well 
attended. Personal gifts were distributed 
and the members of the School received 
their usual treat. At the report of the 
School the secretary announced that during 
1927 we had 30 members who made perfect 
attendance, The various treasuries at the 
annual meeting displayed a balance of 
$1,941 with resources of $10,000. The in- 
terior of the auditorium is soon to be 


furnished with a new carpet and the ves- 


tibules are likewise to be re-furnished and 
then old Trinity Church will be modern 
throughout. 


‘An unqualified success’’—that was 
verdict given on the Community Fe! 
ship service at Wapwallopen, Pa., on 
31. Over 400 of the folks gathered at » 
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P. O. 8. of A. Hall for the New Year’s 
Dinner and the Lutheran Church was filled 
for the community sing and the addresses. 
The sing was in the efficient charge of D. 


L. Creveling, with Mrs. Ruth Heller, 
pianist. Mrs. Walton, of Berwick, recited 
beautifully. Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach gave 


the address. The flags of various nations 
visualized the spirit of unity and fellow- 
ship. Revs. Wentzel, Stonebraker and 
Byers, local pastors, took a prominent part. 
The officers elected for the fifth year 
are: Walter EH. Seeley, Pres.; Lee Peters, 
Secy.; Martin Long, Treas.; D. L. Crevel- 
ing, Chorister. An event so successful will 
doubtless be continued from year to year. 

The Christmas season was one of happi- 
ness and joy to all and one of the most 
successful as well, at Memorial Church, 
Toledo, O., Rey. Perry H. Baumann, pastor. 
Communion services were exceptionally 
well attended. The cantata, ‘‘King All 
Glorious,’’ was well rendered, but the at- 
tendance was not so good. The Chureh 
School program was delivered to a crowded 
house. Offerings for the. season totaled 
$178, $100 more than last year. Gifts were 
exchanged, and remembrances given the 
pastor and family by the congregation 
and friends. Toys and clothing were sent 
to the Ft. Wayne Orphans’ Home. Three 
members were received at the Christmas 
morning service. Copies of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew were mailed to members and 
friends of the congregation for reading 
during January in connection with the ob- 
servance of the anniversary of Christ’s 
ministry. 


Rey. John C. Brumbach was installed 
pastor of Trinity Church, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
Wednesday evening, December 28, in the 
presence of a large congregation. The 
Committee of Wyoming Classis consisted 
of Revs. John K. Adams, Henry I, Aulen- 
bach and J. Nevin Bauman. Rev. Mr. 
Aulenbach delivered the charge to the pas- 
tor-elect, using as his text John 12:21, 
“«Sirs, we would see Jesus.’?’ Rev. Mr. 
Bauman delivered the charge to the con- 
gregation, emphasizing the general need 
of earnest consecration, hearty loyalty and 
thorough co-operation. Rey. A. B. Bau- 
man, D. D., of Johnstown, Rev. A. R. 
Zendt, of Catawissa, Rev. Ralph L. Hol- 
land, of Vandergrift, Pa., and Rev. D. W. 
Kerr, of Bloomsburg, were also in attend- 
ance. After the services the new pastor 
was warmly greeted and welcomed by the 
members and friends who were present. 


The ‘‘ Messenger’’ was delighted to learn 
of the recent re-election of Rev. Dr. Homer 
W. Tope, State Supt. of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Saloon League, for the third time as 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Anti-Saloon League. Dr. 
Tope, who is a scholar and a gentleman 
and who has won the hearts of all friends 
of temperance in this great State, was a 
member of the committee who helped to 
plan for the new Educational Department 
of the League, headed by the Hon. Ernest 
H. Cherrington, who will move to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and have charge of the pub- 
licity, research and educational work. We 
feel that it will be a great gain to this 
good cause to have one so well qualified as 
Dr. Cherrington to be the spokesman for 
the combined temperance forces of Amer- 
ica, 

The spirit of Christmas was truly mani- 
fest in Christ Church, Littlestown, Pa., 
Rey. H. H. Hartman, pastor. . The Christ- 
mas message was delivered to a large con- 
gregation on Dec. 25, and in the evening 
a splendid program was rendered by the S. 
S., the large auditorium being completely 
filled with people. A feature of the pro- 
gram was selections by the Young Men’s 
and the Older Men’s Choruses. The Church 
was very beautifully decorated. A gener- 
ously filled envelope was given the pastor. 
The offering, larger than last year, will be 
sent to the Hoffman Orphanage. Dee. Ist 
marked the close of the first year of the 


present pastorate. The pastor was loyally 
supported by the congregation and the at- 
tendance at both Church and 8. 8. has had 
uw marked increase, 48 were received into 
Church membership during the year. <A 
splendid parsonage was erected and almost 
entirely paid for; there were extensive 
repairs made upon the Church. Holy Com- 
munion was observed Dee. 11, and despite 
the inclement weather, over 300 communed, 
2 new members were received into the 
Church, An interesting service was rend- 


ered Jan. 1 by the W. M. 8. 


Recently, Mr. George H. Hagopian, the 
Armenian, presented the needs ot the or- 
phans of his native land vividly to the 
charge at Hyndman, Pa., Rev. George K. 
Kly, pastor. The offerings were very lib- 
eral at the three Churches, and First 
Chureh, Hyndman, pledged itself for the 
care of one child, in addition to this Elder 
L, J. Ahlburn contributed $35 toward the 
cause. No more faithful, more enthusias- 
tie servant can be found than Mr. Hago- 
pian, who related some of his horrible ex- 
periences with the Turks while he was a 
soldier in that country for 15 years. The 
Christmas season was ripe with the spirit 
that usually accompanies it. On Dec. 18 
Hyndman choir and orchestra, under the 
direction of Porf. Watts, rendered the can- 
tata, ‘‘King, All Glorious,’’ to a large 
audience. Wellersburg 8. S. rendered a 
pageant on Dec. 21; Hyndman 8. BS. pre- 
sented a pageant on Christmas night. 
Offerings were sent to the orphanage at 
Greenville, Pa. The pastor and family 
were the recipients of numerous gifts of 
members of the congregation, Nine sub- 
scriptions have been sent to the ‘‘ Messen- 
ger’? office, with more to follow. This field 
will be vacant after March lst—anyone in- 
terested may write to the pastor. 


The Christmas season was a happy one 
in First Church, Huntingdon, Pa., Rev. 
Hobart D. McKeehan, pastor. A liberal 
offering was lifted and divided among the 
Church orphanages. The sermons by Rev. 
Drs. C. W. Gilkey and Miles H. Krumbine 
were greatly enjoyed. The plans for the 
new Gothic Church and a_ three-story 
School of Religion as drawn by the archi- 
teet, Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, were sub- 
mitted and approved by the congregation. 
The new building will include a Gothie 
Church with altar, choir-stalls, chancel, pul- 
pit and reading desk. The auditorium will 
be cruciform in shape. The west transept 
will be used as a Lady Chapel. Provision 
is being made to have an assembly room 
for pageantry and the meeting of the Sun- 
day School. After the opening cf the 
School with orchestra and the use of the 
Apostles’ Creed the three divisions will 
enjoy separate devotional periods, after 
which the classes will go to their rooms for 
study. This plan will afford everything 
desirable in the modern theory of depart- 
mental work. The new Church should be 
under way by next summer. During the 
process of erection provision for services 
will be made, 


Two very interesting services marked 
the annual observance of the Christmas 
season in Grace Church, Easton, Pa. On 
the Sunday before Christmas, at 4 P. M., 
the annual white gift service was observed, 
at which time a short playlet entitled, 
‘“Ourselves and Others,’’ was given under 
the direction of the pastor, the Rev. L. V. 
Hetrick. White gifts were brought both 
in money and in kind, which were dis- 
tributed among the following institutions: 
Nazareth Orphans’ Home, Children’s 
Home, Phoebe Home, Social Service League 
and the Santa Claus Exchange. On Christ- 
mas Day the Church School and the congre- 
gation united in a service of song and 
story in which the children of the lower 
departments took the major part. Two 
pageants entitled, ‘‘Crowning Christmas’’ 
and ‘‘Christmas in Other Lands,’’ were 
presented by the children of the Primary 
and Junior Departments of the Church 


Every-Member 
Evangelism 


By J.E. CONANT, D.D. 


Widely Known Bible 
Teacher and Evangelist 


This is a book of methods 
that goes to the very heart of 
all involved in our Christian 
profession. It is made up ol 
Divine Dynamics. Simple in 
its language and thought, it 
is very readable and easily un- 
derstood by all Christians. It 
has already mar an epoc! 
in the lives of many. Let it 
mean that to you. 


450 Pastors Have Met to 
Promote Personal Evangelism 


In one of our large cities alone this great num- 
ber of ministers of many creeds recognized that 
this holds the greatest possible advancement of our 
Christian Faith. It is a movement of the age. Dr. 
Conant’s book will instruct and enthuse you. 


Every Church Worker Needs It 


If every Pastor and three members in every 
church mastered this book, such a revival would 
probably result as North America has never seen. 


Only $1.50. Send NOW! 


Every good book store has this powerful book. 
Send or take this coupon to them or to the publisher, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York City. 
Le ee ee 
I want——copies of Every-Member Evangelism. 
If these are sent by mail | will pay the postman $1.50 
per copy, plus a little postage. 


Street 


iy 

You can easily 
. Quick earn $15 a day 
or more taking orders from your 
friends and neighbors for our fine 
tailoring. Orderscome easy whenyou 
show our swell samples and smart 
styles. We Show You How— }§; 
you don’t need to know anything 
about tailoring—simply follow our 
directions—we e it easy. 


YOUR SUIT FREE 


Our new plan enables you to get one 
of our fine made-to-order suits, in any 
style you want, without one penny cost toyou. 
New. ew atyle conven: 
Samole_ ient carrying cas 
OUTFIT outfit, large all 


wool samples—all supplies necessary to start 


at once—furnished EE. Write at once, 
Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. N362, Chicago 


School and were well received. The Church 
School orchestra assisted in the musical 
part of the service under the direction of 
the precentor, W. A. Stotz. An offering of 
$80 was made for Bethany Orphans’ Home, 
which is the largest during the present pas- 
torate. 


Announcements of the 1928 Stewardship 
Essay Contest have been sent to all pas- 
tors and Sunday School superintendents of 
the Church, This Contest typifies the hopes 
of the denomination for the New Year,— 
all the best elements of past successes 
combined with some new features which 
are thought to be worthy of trial. In 1927 
moire than 1,000 essays were written, and 
the 142 selected essays which came into 
the hands of the denominational judges 
represnted 35 different Classes. With this 
and the results of previous Contests as an 
impetus, the outlook for 1928 is very 
bright. On March 11th the essays are to 
be handed to the local judges. The theme 
around which the especially suggested sub- 
jects for the four age groups have been 
centered is ‘‘ Practicing Christian Steward- 
ship.’? Prizes are offered for the best 
essays as in previous years, but they have 
been increased in value. An additional 
feature is the Stewardship Poster Contest, 
open to all young people of the Essay 
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Contest age— 9 to 21 years, inclusive. Spe- 
cial material has been prepared for the 
contestants as well as for the leaders, and 
may be obtained free from the Steward- 
ship Department, 316 Schaff Building, 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Immanuel Chureh, Indianapolis, Rev. H. 
L. V. Shinn, pastor, enjoyed a full and 
helpful Christmas season. lt began early 
in the month of December with the religi- 
ous services of the Young People’s Divi- 
sion, which were in the Uhristmas spirit 
throughout the month, following the out- 
lines in ‘‘Youth’s Year of Duiscovery.’’ 
‘hen followed the many Christmas parties 
given by the several departments of the 
sunday School and adult classes and other 
adult organizations. Among these weie 
features of real merit which were a con- 
tribution to a better Christmas season. On 
Sunday evening before Christmas the adult 
choir gave the Christmas cantata, ‘‘ Holy 
Night,’’ and the ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus.’’ 
A feature ot this wellrendered program 
was a beautiful candle light processional. 
he Sunday morning Christmas Chureh 
service was of a special order consisting 
of many Christmas carols and other special 
music, and the story and sermon or the 
first Christmas Day. ‘‘The Christmas 
Bells’’ was the title of the pageant given 
on Christmas evening, which conveyed in 
an effective manuer the spiritual message 
of Christmas. An offermg of $39 was 
given to the orphans of the Near East, and 
an offering of $183 and a quantity of white 
gifts were given to the Ft. Wayne Or- 
phanage. 

Writing of the Thank-Offering boxes, the 
‘¢Bulletin’’ of Christ Church, Aicoona, Pa., 
Rey. ©. D. Rockel, pastor, says: ‘‘One 
family who, because of illness, is com- 
pelled to remain at home ‘listen in’ on the 
iadio each Sunday and when the offering 
is taken, they take down their little thank- 
offering box and deposit their offerings. 
This is a fine way to use the box and we 
hope there are many women who have 
made as good use of their boxes as Mr. 
and Mrs. George Hoenstine have.’’ The 
carols of many nations were rendered at 
the 4 o’elock service on Dee. 18. The regu- 
lar Sunday services were held on Christ- 
mas Day, with 8. S. at 9.45 P. M. and 
Church at 11 o’clock. ‘‘Messenger’’ day 
was a notable occasion in Christ Church. 
The 30 new subscribers are: Mr. Gilbert 
Stultz, Mrs. Emma Burke, Mr. R. C. Weid- 
ner, Mr. G. Nevin Dively, Mr. Homer 
Grove, Mrs. Chas. Mendler, Mr. Foster 
Woodward, Mrs. Chester Swartz, Mr. J. P. 
McCloskey, Mr. 8. 8S. Clayeomb, Mrs. C. B. 
Campbell, Mrs. Harry Shatto, Mrs. Robt. 
Walters, Mrs. B. F. Cleaves, Mr. F. M. 
Richards, Mrs. Annie Stewart, Mrs. M. 
Gonter, Mr. W. H. Nixdorf, Mrs. E. L. 
3arclay, Mrs. J. R. Wolfe, Mr. J. M. Sny- 
der, Mr. M. Reindollar, Miss Dorothy 
Moore, Mr. Carl Heinz, Mr. L. Rigler, Miss 
Virginia Krick, Mrs. Leo Noonan, Mrs. 
Rebecca Nace, Miss E. Stamm and Mr. D. 
W. Emmerick. The ‘‘Bulletin’’ says, ‘‘We 
know these people are in for a rich treat 
as they read the ‘Messenger’ week after 
week, and we thank them for their inter- 
est.” 

St. Luke’s Church, Braddock, Pa., Rev. 
J. A. Borger, pastor, reports a fine Christ- 
mas season for 1927. The Sunday School 
presented a fine service on Christmas night 
to a large audience. The singing was led 
by a junior choir of 15 voices and the 8. 8S. 
orchestra. The Christmas offering was $50 
for St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home. The Young 
People’s Class presented their teacher, 
Mrs. Borger, with a beautiful floor lamp, 
the same being a surprise, and placed 
around the Christmas tree in the parsonage 


during the Sunday School hour. The S. 8S. 
presented the pastor with a substantial 
gift of money. On Dee. 24th the congre- 
gation also delivered a large donation of 


the necessities of life to a large needy 
family. Other events of note were the pre- 


sentation of the ‘‘Reformed Church Mes- 
senger’’ to the congregation and the ob- 
servance of the Centennial Anniversary of 
the ‘‘Messenger.’’? On Oct. 23rd, the pas- 
tor preached a sermon to the Knights and 
Women of the K. K. K., when 55 of the 
Kouriers of the Women of the Klan were 
present in a body in uniform. During the 
service their Excellent Commander sur- 
prised the pastor and audience by present- 
ing the Church with a large handsome silk 
Christian flag, which was later officially 
accepted by the consistory and a letter of 
thanks sent to the donors. The annual con- 
gregational meeting was held on Jan. 4, 
1928, when new Church officers were elect- 
ed and treasurers of the Church and affili- 
ated organizations made their annual re- 
ports. 


Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, in his book on 
‘*Modern Worship,’’? has a chapter on 
““The Aesthetics of Structure,’’ in which 
he very highly commends the symbolical 
representations in one of our Church 
School buildings, that of Rev. A. N. Sayres 
and his good people, as follows: ‘‘ You will 
see that I am seeking to suggest what may 
be possible in a Church building to assist 
the worshiper in his process of recollection 
by simple, but definitely symbolic repre- 
sentations. Moreover, I am seeking to sug- 
gest that they represent not only the his- 
tory of religious life, but also the story of 
common life. To do this without the risk 
of fixing usages which should be fluid is 
difficult, yet I believe it can be done. One 
of the best categorical selections for sym- 
bolic representation of which I have heard 
is the ideal career of man as worked out 
in the Church School building of St. John’s 
Reformed Church at Lansdale. A series 
of medallions in beautiful leaded glass 
carry the scheme through the several de- 
partments of the School. The plan is richly 
suggestive of new and vigorous develop- 
ments in the religious arts. In the Kin- 
dergarten room, two medallions portray the 
Sheepfold and the Lamb in the Crib. For 
the Beginners there are nature sym- 
bols—Air, Earth, Sky and Sea. The Pri- 
mary Department for children beginning 
their public school life has two symbols, 
the Church Flag and the Nation’s Flag. 
The Juniors are taught the unity of life 
by representations of their chief centers 
of life,—the Home, the School, the Play- 
ground and the Church. Intermediate pu- 
pils are given two interesting symbols, the 
Greek Cross and a Fork-in-the-Road, one to 
set forth the fourfold ideal, the other em- 
blematie of the choice of life. The 
Young .People’s Department contains two 
pairs of symbols. The Torch and the 
Sunrise represent the past and the future. 
Liberty and Law are symbolized in a way 
to teach their relations. The Adult rooms 
contain representations of the Open Bible 
and the Altar for religion and four symbols 


-their religious education. 
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of work, the Artist, the Farmer, the Mer- 
chant and the Teacher bound by clasped 
hands and flowers. These works are simple 
and of small size though of rich materials, 
They will convey not merely the delight 
of beauty, but also concrete teaching of 
great value.’’ 


(The ‘‘Messenger’’ regrets that much 
news had to be left out until next week.) 


A LETTER FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(See Cover Page) 
Dearest Brethren: 


Out of the wilderness I let my voice 
sound across the ocean, a voice of a beggar. 
Of course it is for my work. I am begging 
for your help. You will find my name in 
the Roll of our ministers in the 
almanae and will find I am _ yours 
and you are mine. But there are thousands 
of miles between us and that makes me, 
makes my family often very, very sad and 
feeling very lonesome. 

My work is entirely among Roman 
Catholics. Over 2,000 souls left that 
Church in this town and joined our Church, 
erected a parsonage and called me, and I 
am their first pastor. Today I received the 
papers from the State’s Government, that 
the Government has nothing against my 
being appointed the pastor of this congre- 
gation. You know, there is no free Church 
in this country except the Baptists and 
Congregationalists and after the war the 
Southern Methodists, who are not acknowl- 
edged of the State as real Churches, but as 
‘‘religious societies.’? Our Church, the 
Lutheran and the Roman, are Churches by 
law. It sounds funny to American ears, 
but there are so many things which are 
old-fashioned and unnecessary, but Europe 
is Europe and not the U. 8. For instance, 
the school law classifies religion as a school 
subject, and thus ministers have to take 
care of their Church’s children and supply 
For this the 
State pays the minister the sum of 16 cents 
the hour, in which the minister is the 
teacher of religion in the particular school. 
All in all I have to teach 34 hours a week, 
the schools being distant, the connection 
by train sometimes impossible. That means 
it is impossible for me to do my duty; I 
won’t be able to teach all 34 hours a week. 
Only 26 hours so far could be taken care 
of, the remaining four schools, 2 hours 
weekly each, could not be taken care of so 
far. A humble Ford car would do wonders 
for me, but it costs $1,200 over, here. Cars 
made in Europe cost much more than this. 
Now there is talk everywhere that Ameri- 
can capital will take over all Central 
European railroads for a certain period of 
time, which—I pray the Lord—may come 
to pass, for Europe needs above all things 
to be shown how to do things. 
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Now what I wanted to ask of you, dear 
brethren, is that you kindly supply me 
with reading matter, English, of course, 
for in the unbroken contact with this na- 
tion and their language I fear I could for- 
get how to speak English and if not forget 
it utterly, then could spoil it. I need read- 
ing, and my wife and children also. And 
where should we go but to you and pray 
that you help us? And should there be 
some one among you brethren, whose boy 
reads the ‘‘Science and Invention’? or the 
**Radio News’? or ‘‘Popular Mechanics’? 
or ‘‘The Scientific American,’’ the Phila- 
delphia dailies together with the funny 
pages, please send that also to me, to my 
children, whom I want to preserve the 
warmest remembrance of the land of their 
mother’s, of their own birth. Please do it 
for the sake of the little Americans, who 
unwillingly had to leave the shores of 
America, because their papa went to serve 
the nation which gave the world the first 


Reformed Church in history and the first 
martyr of the Reformation. And should 
any one of you ladies and gentlemen, or 
any in your acquaintance, have English 
books (fiction, text-books, song books, 
books for children, primers and readers), 
to send, please mention my name to him. O 
children of America, you cannot be thank- 
ful enough for what you have there. 


And now, please, this is for the Sunday 
School Board of our dear Church. I need 
Sunday School helps and literature. Pic- 
tures and everything. Of course, for me to 
translate in the schools. But the large 
maps and pictures from the life of the 
Lord Jesus could be undertsood by all na- 
tions. Please, will the 8. 8S. Board take my 
400 children of parents who left the Papal 
Church out of their own will, before I saw 
them, and who do not know the ways and 
spirit of our Church, but who are eager to 
learn, to be led, to follow? And, of course, 
our own Reformed Church magazines and 


papers, but I could not pay the subserip- 
tion price, for I—well I am ashamed to 
tell you how much we get a year. And 
meat, flour, coffee and sugar costs, when 
translated into dollars, more than in U. &., 
and you get four times less for your work. 

Pray, above all, pray for me, Make a 
constant intercession for me before God. 
My feet hurt from too much walking, my 
hand from writing. Such are the little 
sacrifices daily with our calling, by which 
the Lord has called us. But the knowledge 
that the Church is back of us with her 
prayers and occasional help makes the 
burden easier. 

And so anything you can spare, do not 
throw it away, do not give it to the junk 
man, send it to your 


Missionary brother, 


—Jaroslav Stulc, 


Pastor, Czech Brethren Church, 
Strakonice, Czecholovakia, Europe. 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Many love letters should be 
stamped: ‘‘Rush! Contents perish- 
able.’’ 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D. D. 


OUR CHURCH COLORS 


Text, Psalm 20:5, ‘‘In the name of our 
God we will set up our banners.’’ 


Next Sunday is Reformation Day and 
next Thursday is the 365th anniversary of 
the Heidelberg Catechism. In view of 
these anniversaries it is fitting to say 
something about our Church colors, Colors 
play a prominent part in the Bible, es- 
pecially in the Old Testament, and it is 
very interesting to read about these colors 
and to try to understand their meaning. 

The colors of our country’s flag—red, 
white and blue—have their special mean- 
ing, and have been an inspiration to old 
and young alike for more than 150 years. 
Every country in the world has its colors 
and its flag, which generally has some his- 
torical or symbolic meaning. 


The Reformed Church in the United 
States has been using colors for a long 
time, and a number of years ago a com- 
mittee was appointed by the General 
Synod to designate the colors of our 
Church and to explain their meaning. This 
committee, followed by others, carried the 
matter from one meeting to another but 
very little new information was given. 

About 14 years ago a special committee 
reported as follows to the meeting of the 
General Synod: ‘‘Dear Fathers and 
Brethren: Your Special Committee on 
Colors and Seal or Escutcheon of the 
Chureh would respectfully make the fol- 
lowing report:—At the last General Synod 
the report was made that the historic 
colors of the Reformed Church were as 
follows: ‘Of the Palatinate, blue and 
white; of Switzerland, red and white; of 
Zurich, blue and white; of Zwingli’s seal, 
black and old gold.’ Your Committee, 
however, feels that owing to the continu- 
ous delay of this report from General 
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Synod to General Synod, the present 
colors in use in our Church, black, orange 
and red, have become so commonly used in 
our Church that they had better remain. 
But as these colors have no specific his- 
torical reference to our branch of the Re- 
formed Churech,—they are merely general 
colors of Reformed countries and taken 
from their flags, the black referring to 
Germany, the red to Switzerland, and the 
orange to Holland,—that there be an ad- 
dition made wherever our specific Reform- 
ed consciousness is to be emphasized. The 
specific Reformed colors of our Church are 
the colors of the Palatinate and Zurich, the 
two places from which our Church sprang, 
and the colors of these two happen to be 
the same, namely, blue and white. We 
would therefore suggest that where our 
specific Reformed consciousness is to be 
emphasized, the blue and white be added. 
But not added as new long bands along- 
side of the three colors already used, as 
that would give too many colors, but added 
as occasional loops around the three bands 
of colors, or as rosettes or bows, ete. In 
this way both the general and the specific 
historic colors of our Chureh will be 
shown.’? 

Very little has ‘been written about our 
Chureh colors, and many Reformed per- 
sons do not even know what the colors are, 
and much less what they stand for. We 
are, therefore, glad for the above report 
whose adoption made the colors more defi- 
nite and authoritative. 

There has, however, been no authorita- 
tive interpretation of these colors, though 
many persons know in a general way what 
they stand for. 

In the Bible and everywhere else black 
has always stood for evil and all that is 
associated with it. It is the symbol of 
night, and signifies the darkness of sin and 
ignorance and superstition. During the 
period preceding the Reformation the 
Christian Church was in a condition of 
worldliness and sin, and the members were 
kept in a state of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. The Reformation delivered many of 
the members of the Church from this bond- 
age and brought them into the glorious lib- 
erty of the sons of God. The black of our 
Church colors therefore points to the past, 
and reminds us of the condition from 
which our fathers were delivered. We 
ought to be thankful that this condition 
does not exist at the present time, although 
we are suffering from a state whith is al- 
most as bad, namely that of indifference 


and neglect due to the love of pleasure and 
worldly things which characterizes our 
age. 

The red in our Chureh colors, and in the 
Bible and elsewhere, is the symbol of love 
and the suffering and sacrifice which are 
often necessary that its object may be ac- 
complished. In our country’s flag it stands 
for the patriotism and bloodshed which 
have brought us the blessings and liberties 
we enjoy. In our Church colors it is the 
symbol of the blood of Christ and the blood 
of the martyrs who endured persecution 
and sacrifice and martyrdom that the high- 
er blessings of the Gospel might be enjoyed 
by their posterity. By the red in our 
colors we should ever be reminded of the 
cost of the religious liberty we enjoy and 
should be inspired thereby to give a like 
loyalty and devotion to the cause of Christ 
and His Church that they may contiue to 
bless the children of men for generations 
to come. The red speaks of the present, 
of the abiding love of Christ and His 
followers. 

The orange in our Church colors, which 
is akin to gold (and gold is sometimes used 
in its place), is the symbol of victory and 
coronation. The suffering and sacrifice of 
our forefathers were not given in vain, but 
the holy cause which they espoused has 
eontinued to triumph for four centuries, 
and will continue to triumph as long as 
there are worthy followers to perpetuate 
their spirit. We look to the boys and girls 
of our homes and Sunday Schools and 
Junior Congregations to catch the true 
spirit of the Reformers and to carry on 
the work of the Church to greater perfec- 
tion and glory. The orange speaks of the 
future, and spurs us on to greater loyalty 
that we may win the crown of eternal life. 

These three colors then—black, orange 
and red—symbolize ‘‘the experience of 
salvation from the blackness of sin through 
the blood of Christ to the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God,’’? and their meaning 
is in perfect harmony with the spirit and 
life of the Heidelberg Catechism. 


T can say but a word about the blue and 
white, which many think are the true and 
historical colors of the Reformed Church. 
Blue everywhere stands for truth and fi- 
delity. In our country’s flag it means that 
every man and woman, every boy and girl 
in our country, is to be true to the princi- 
ples for which our patriots offered their 
lives. In our Church colors it means the 
same spirit as applied in a larger sense 
to the principles which Christ came to 
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teach and for which our forefathers suffer- 
ed and died. 

White is everywhere the emblem of 
purity and of life, as opposed to darkness 
and death. In the Bible, in our national 
flag, in our Church colors, everywhere, 
white is the symbol of the purity and 
goodness which ought to characterize all 
of God’s children. 

When the Blue and the White supple- 
ment the Black, Orange and Red, and all 
of us seek to live in harmony with the his- 
torical and spiritual significance of these 
colors, it will be well with the Church and 
the world. 


HIS OWN 


‘<They shall be as the stones of a crown.’’ 
Zech. 9:10. 


The Master came to our dwelling 
And left us a jewel one day, 
To be cherished and guarded and polished 
Till it shone with luminous ray. 
We knew it was all for His service, 
But the gem in such beauty shone, 
We almost forgot as we watched it, 
It was not indeed our own. 


The burdens of life grew lighter, 
The home was a holier place; 

The clouds in our daily journey 
Left only a passing trace. 

And we thought, what a blessed mission 
To keep, in our tenderest care, 

The jewel the Master entrusted to us, 
So beautiful, bright and fair. 


We knew that the lengthening shadows 
Would steal o’er our path some day, 
But we trusted the light at the hearthstone 
Would shine with a quenchless ray; 
That we were to be the keepers 
Of this treasure from the skies, 
Till our weary hands were folded 
And the eurtain veil our eyes. 


Then, a darkness thick o’erwhelmed us, 
We groped in its stifling breath; 

For our hearts were torn and bleeding 
By the mighty hand of Death. 

The Master had taken His treasure, 
The jewel that was His own, 

And the added beauties of heaven 
In its radiant lustre shone. 


So now, with our upward yearnings, 
Since the light of our house has fled, 
We bear the burdens unshrinking, 
And daily the pathway tread. 
For Heaven, with all its glory, 
Is brighter and lovelier yet; 
For amid ‘‘the stones of the crown’? 
Our beautiful jewel is set. 


—N. Y. Observer. 


(Reprinted by request, from 
‘«The Messenger,’’ Sept. 1, 1880.) 


BACON NEXT 


English Professor: ‘‘We’ll take Lamb 
tomorrow, and I want you to digest it 
thoroughly.’’—Cornell Widow. 


Birthday Greetings 


Alliene S. DeChant 


Ever been in a really truly vault? Your 
Birthday Lady was. And guess where and 
why! I was in our ‘‘Reformed Church 
Messenger’’ vault, down in the ‘‘innards’’ 
of our Schaff Building at 1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. It was ‘‘kinda’’ my-ste- 
rious down there. And I had to be let in 
through a heavy door, opened by a big key. 
Nor is just anyone allowed to go there. 
You must have important business or Mr. 
Whartenby will not let you in. And what 
was my important business? Why, Birth- 
day Club business, of course! I wanted to 
find out just when we began our club, and 
who our first members were and what we 
talked about those beginning weeks. High 


up on shelves I found old copies of ‘‘The 
Messenger,’’ in leather books so high that 
many of my Birthday Club folks, I’m sure, 
couldn’t peep over the top of them—and 
only my strongest Boy Scout members 
could lift them! Aud there, in the volume 
marked 1919 I found what I was looking 
for. Our Birthday Club began November 
27, 1919, just two years before your Birth- 
day Lady went to Japan. JEANETTE 
STAUFFER, of Elizabethtown, Pa., who 
was 10, July seven, that year, was our first 
member, and FRANCES SHRUM, Mauer- 
town, Va., was the first to have her name 
in the ‘‘Greetings this week to—’’ part 
of our ‘‘colymn.’’ By January 1, 1920, 
we had 13 members. ‘‘Harly’’ cards came 
from Chalfont, Lehighton, Strawberry 
Ridge, Philadelphia and Sumneytown, Pa., 
and Adamstown, Md. The name of Gil- 
bert Beahm, Route 1, Zelienople, was in the 
January 22, 1920, number and we had 
greetings for Rebecca Jane Lininger, of 
Greenville, who was ‘‘eight last Tuesday.’’ 
By January 29, 1920, we had 35 members, 
eight of whom were sent by the Rev. A. A. 
Hartman, Roaring Springs. In that same 
number I found this letter from two 
friends who have followed me to Japan 
and China and back again with letters 
and with comradeship: ‘‘The letters you 
write are very interesting. My little 
brother and I enjoy them very much. I be- 
long to the distributors of the Forward 
Movement Bulletin in my father’s Church. 
We want to join your Birthday Club. Sarah 
B. and Milton B. Faust, Spring Grove, 
Pa.’’ Sarah is now at Ursinus College and 
Milton, a rabbit hunter, is preparing to 
go to college. And guess what we talked 
about, those beginning days: about the 
Forward Movement, our orphans, Armen- 
ian orphans and ‘‘Perseverance.’’ Our 
‘Cages’? then were from six to 12. Now 
we’re from babyhood to 14, aren’t we? 
‘«Proud of every inch of our growth from 
13 in 1920 to 7,541 in 1928, and eager to 
welcome all boys and girls who have not 
yet had the JOY O’ JOININ’ so we may 
soon cross the EIGHT THOUSAND line’’ 
greeting to each and every one of my 
Birthday Club folks. 

P. S. Wateh for our HONOR ROLL by 
cities and towns, next week. 


Bible Thought This Week 


GIVING GETS:—There is 

that seattereth, and yet in- 
ereaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to pov- 
erty.—Proverbs 11:24. 


“¢T call my auto CEMETERY.”’’ 
Why??? 
‘“‘They’re all dying to get into it.’’ 


Family Altar Column 


January 16-22. 


Thought: The law is our Schoolmaster. 
Galatians 3:24. 


*‘Guide Me, 


Hymn: 
Jehovah.’’ 


Monday, January 16—Jesus and the Law. 
Mark 2:18-22. 

The friends of the Bridegroom cannot 
fast at the wedding. That would-be con- 
trary to custom and courtesy. As long as 
Jesus was with His disciples it was wed- 
ding day for them. They had a right to be 
happy. Fasting should be an experssion 
of repentance and sorrow. When their 
Bridegroom should be taken from them 
they would have sorrow enough. Neither 
did Jesus wish to stitch a new patch on 


O Thou Great 


the old garment, or put the new wine of 
His doctrine into the moldering skin- 
bottles of their traditions and ceremonies. 
He intended something entirely new. The 
truth He proclaimed would work out a 
form of worship suitable to its proper ex- 
pression. In this new covenant God has 
put His laws into our mind and written 
them in our hearts. There is a spiritual 
impulse, an inner urge for the love of God 
to do what is right and proper.’ To obey 
the laws of our country is right and 
proper in the sight of God. He enjoins us 
to be subject to the higher powers. 

Prayer: For those in authority over us 
we implore Thy blessing, O God, and the 
guidance of Thy good and holy Spirit. Oh, 
help us to be obedient citizens and to up- 
hold the laws of our country! Help us to 
be sincere in all things and whether we 
fast or feast, when we mourn and when 
we rejoice, to remember Thy goodness and 
to honor Thy holy name. Amen, 


Tuesday, January 17—How Jesus Obesrved 
the Sabbath. Mark 3:1-6. 


Jesus was far from desecrating the Sab- 
hath. He again eentered the synagogue as 
His custom was (Lk. 4:16). ‘Let us not 
forsake the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether as the custom of some is’’ (Hebr. 
10:25). On this day of rest we are to en- 
joy a breathing spell by laying aside our 
tools and account books, our toils and 
troubles, and by seeking rest for our 
bodies and spiritual invigoration for our 
souls. Where better than in the house of 
God? To visit the afflicted with good 
cheer, to do deeds of merey, this brings 
happiness to both parties. This we may 
do. But on the Lord’s day to pursue our 
usual occupations, to keen up the daily 
erind, or, worst of all, to live in chambers 
and wantonness and fulfill the lusts of the 
flesh—that is a disgrace to anybody, but 
especially to those who elaim to be ehil- 


_ dren. of God. 


Prayer: We thank Thee, our loving 
Father, that Thou didst ordain a day of 
rest for Thy people. Help us to remember 
the Sabbath day to keen it holy. Help us 
to find enjoyment in the communion of 
saints and in communion with Thee. Make 
us fruitful branches of Thy vine which is 
Christ the Lord. Amen. 


Wednesday, January 18—Jesus and Per- 
sonal Purity. Matthew 5:27-32. 


No other aspect of life shows such a 
depth of depravity as the séxual 
vices. Jesus looks deeper than the letter 
of the law against adultery. He looks into 
the secret chambers of the heart and sees 
there the germ of that infection which is 
so ruinous to men and women, yea, to 
cities and nations. Christians, ye are the 
salt of the earth. Conquer your evil de- 
sires. Fight manfully against the lusts of 
the flesh. Look to the Crucified One, re- 
member the cleansing blood. and pray for 
deliverance from those passions which—if 
you give them free rein—will wreck you 
and your home. ‘‘Her feet go down to 
death: her steps take hold on _ hell.’? 
Proverbs 5:5. ; : 

Prayer: As a father pitieth his children 
O God most just and holy, take pity on 
the children of men that are submerged in 
vice. Come to their rescue. Keep us and 
those dear to us from pollution. Help us 
to fight the good fight of faith. to be 
strong in Thee, the Rock of our salvation. 
We ask it in the name of Him, whose blood 
cleanseth us from all sin. Amen. 


When Sunday Comes 

RY JOHN ANDREW HOLMES © 
The gospel should be big enc 
and brave enough to speak above | 
breath in any society. 
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Thursday, January 19—Jesus and Perjury. 
Matthew 5:33-37. 

The truthful man is believed without an 
oath. The man who has a command of 
language can emphasize his statements 
without swearing. In their impatience and 
hurry low characters, when foiled or 
hindered, give vent to their feelings in ap- 
palling curses. A Christian will always 
speak the truth whether he lifts up two 
fingers or hisses the Book in a court of 
justice, or confers with a man on the 
street. With him Yea means yea, and Nay 
means nay. Nor will he look about for 
some way to circumvent the letter of the 
commandment, Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain—by 
swearing by some other object sacred or 
not. 

Prayer: Our Father who art in Heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name. ‘‘O send Thy light 
and Thy truth: let them lead me! Lead 
me in Thy truth, and teach me: for Thou 
art the God of my salvation.’’ May our 
reverence for Thee be so great, may Thy 
name be so sacred to us that we shall use 
it only in prayer and praise and in humble 
adoration. Amen. 


Friday, January 20—Jesus and Retaliation, 
Matthew 5:38:42. 


Not to resist any wrong, but to grant 
more than is requested or demanded—who 
has authority to lay down such precepts? 
Our Lord and Master has. He Himself fol- 
lowed them. The natural law of self-de- 
fense inherent in our human nature rebels 
against such precepts. They are so hard 
to follow that only the grace of God can 
enable us to do so. Yet how many a man 
has had coals of fire heaped on his head, 
how many who did not believe the Word 
have been won for Christ by such noble, 
almost superhuman conduct on the part 
of true believers. 

Prayer: Gentle Jesus, we would follow 
Thee. Help us to control our tempers and 
not to revile gain when we are reviled. 
Burn the spirit of vengeance out of our 
hearts, O God, by the fire of Thy Holy 
Spirit. Sanctify us, glorify us into the 
likeness of Thy dear Son. Amen. 


Saturday, January 21—Jesus Summarizes 
the Law. Matthew 22:34-40. 


What a law, what a religion is this, ye 
lawgivers and theologians of the world, 
that can be summed up in one little word 
of four letters? ‘‘There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is His prophet—is 
by many praised as the shortest summary 
of a religion; but the summary of Jesus is 
still shorter and outshines the Koran by 
far. LOVE. God is love. God loved the 
world. God commendeth His love toward 
us. .The Son of God loved me and gave 
Himself for me. Let us love Him because 
He first loved us. Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself. A new command- 
ment give I unto you: that ye love one 
another. Love your enemies. On these 
two commandments of love to God and to 
our neighbor, Jesus tells us, hang all the 
law and the prophets. 

Prayer: Us, eee as we are, O God, 
hast loved with a love which no tongue 
can express, with a saving, an abiding, an 
everlasting love. Since Thou dost so love 
us, oh, help us to love Thee with all our 
heart and to love our neighbor as we love 
ourselyes. When our love begins to fail 
replenish it from the inexhaustible treas- 
ures of Thy love. When our love grows 
cold, rekindle it with the riches of Thy 
grace. For His sake we ask it, who loved 
us and gave Himself for us. Amen. 


Sunday, January 22—Knowing and Obey- 
ing the Law. Psalm 119:33-40. 

This long alphabetic Psalm has 176 

verses, and every verse contains some 

reference to the law of God. The lesson 


for today is a series of petitions—‘‘ Teach 
me, O Lord, the way of Thy statutes, give 
me understanding, make me to go in the 
path of Thy commandments, incline my 
heart unto Thy testimonies, quicken Thou 
me in Thy way, establish Thy. word unto 
Thy servant, turn away my reproach, 
quicken me in Thy righteousness.’’ Here 
we have a lamp unto our feet, a light upon 
our pathway. Like the statue of liberty 
the word of God holds aloft its torch to 
light our way into the harbor of grace to 
the glorious freedom of the sons of God. 

Prayer: Incline Thine ear, O Lord, and 
hearken to our petitions on this Thy Sab- 
bath day. May we find comfort, encourage- 
ment and great pleasure in the hearing 
of Thy word. Keep our minds from 
wandering and help us to join most heart- 
ily in the devotions of the house of God 
and here at our family altar. Speak peace 
to our souls that we may celebrate Thy 
Sabbath according to Thy commandment 
and worship Thee in spirit and in truth. 
Amen, 


“‘Guilty or not guilty??? 
“*You guess first.’’ 


Judge: 
Prisoner: 


““So you want to marry my daughter,’’ 
said Mr. Brown to the anxious youth. 
‘Have you seen her mother??? 

‘Yes! But daughters don’t always grow 
to look like their mothers,’’? came the fal- 
tering reply.—Tid-Bits, 


‘*Mother, what is that tramp doing with 
that piece of wrapping paper?’’ 

‘*Hush, darling, that is a college gradu- 
ate with his diploma.’’ 


THE SNIPE BAGGER 


Mrs. Henry W. Elson 


‘“Hev you heerd the latest? Ben Bulli- 
ver’s Tom is goin’ to git larnin’.’’ 

This question and answer were given 
almost in the same breath by a long, lank- 
looking fellow while congregating with 
other human beings of the same type at 
the village store; sitting on soap boxes 
smoking their pipes. 

““Well,’’ chuckled another, ‘‘ What is he 
goin’ to get larnin’ on?’’ ‘‘I suppose on 
the mortgage of his dad’s farm,’’ came 
the answer. ‘‘His good looks,’’ said an- 
other and with this there was a loud hee- 
hawing. ‘“Yes, his freckles, that’s it,’? 
came in a boisterous, laughing chorus. 

Just then the village store-keeper came 
out and heard these last remarks. 

“*Well,’’? he said, ‘‘You may make fun 
of Tom’s looks and his father’s mortgage, 
but with all that, that boy has more com- 
mon sense and ambition than all you fel- 
lows put together. Don’t catch him wast- 
ing his time on soap boxes and smoking 
pipes. While you fellows are wasting the 


hours Tom Bulliver is using them in his’ 


little room pouring over the pages of some 
book. Young Benton has told me that. 
Some day Tom will have his laugh, but not 
on the likes of you. Time is too valuable 
for him even to waste his laughs on you 
who are too lazy to use your legs, much 
less your brains. Tom Bulliver is made of 
different stuff. Industry will make his 
opportunity. ’’ 

After these remarks the store-keeper 
went into his store. 

It certainly was a new experience in 
that unsophisticated neighborhood—a boy 
thinking of college—much less one of 
Tom’s environment. 

But with rural delivery came the impulse 
of Tom’s going to college. How strange 
to connect the two—rural delivery and 
going to college. It happened in this way. 

Mr. Benton, who had been a teacher in 
the High School of the town of A . 


Mr. Benton all about it. 


on account of lung trouble, had been ad- 
vised by his physician to give up his sed- 
entary occupation for a more open-air one 
and a carrier of rural mail was suggested 
to him, 

When on his rounds with his Ford he 
would often stop in front of Ben Bulliver’s 
old farm, and with his bag trudge over 
field and meadow to deliver the scanty 
mail to the country folks of the immediate 
neighborhood. 

These comings of Mr. Benton were wel- 
comed by Tom. It was a break in the 
monotony of his otherwise uneventful, 
humdrum life. 

One morning as Tom was working 
around the automobile the mail carrier had 
just left, his eyes rested on a book, ‘‘The 
Mill on the Floss,’’ by George Eliot. Mr. 
Benton would often read during the lunch- 
eon hour while on his country route. 

Tom’s unquenchable thirst for knowl- 
edge could not resist the temptation of 
looking further. The title first attracted 
him, for was he not standing a stone’s 
throw from the old mill which formed a 
part of his very life? Could it be possible 
that the book could tell him more about 
this old mill than he knew himself? Ag he 
opened the book, strange to say, on the 
first page he glanced at he saw his name, 
Tom. At first sight he thought it was Tom 
Bulliver, but no, it was Tom Tulliver. He 
looked further and read these lines: 


‘“When land is gone and money’s spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.’’ 


‘Well, our land is almost gone,’’ though 
Tom, ‘‘the mortgage is eating it up. Here 
is Tom Tulliver goin’ to get an ‘eddica- 
tion’ and why can’t Tom Bulliver? The 
only difference between me and this other 
Tom, that I can see, is in the T and B. He 
is Tom Tulliver and I am Tom Bulliver. 
He lives by a mill and so do I. He isa 
country boy and so am I.’? 

There was no chance to investigate Tom 
Tulliver any further to see how he did it, 
as his mother called him, but Tom Bulliver 
made a discovery that morning—a country 
boy should have larnin’. He would ask 


And now we know why the light was 
burning in Tom’s little room and why Tom 
was pouring over the pages of books. Mr. 
Benton had been consulted. 

There were several years of unwearied 
toil on the part of Tom; several years of 
patient instruction and guidance on the 
part of Mr. Benton. The latter saw in 
Tom a possibility, for the boy had health, 
industry, self-reliance and a great mental 
hunger. 

So we find Tom, when our story opens, 
starting for college with only a few dollars 
in his pocket, and wearing a homespun 
looking suit of clothes. The last person, 
a stranger would think, taking a casual 
glance, ready for college. 

The first weeks of his new life were 
certainly trying ones to Tom. He had to 
work his own way through college, and 
after paying his first term’s tuition in ad- 
vance he found he had practically nothing 
left. He, therefore, applied at the Bureau 
of Help, under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Here a mul- 
tiplicity of jobs—easy and hard, clean and 
dirty, offered themselves—washing dishes, 
waiting at table, tending furnaces, beating 
rugs, mowing lawns, shoveling snow, 
cleaning automobiles, ete., ete. As he gazed 
down the list he said to himself, ‘‘I know 
how to wash dishes and beat rugs. I had 
better take what I know I can do well.’’ 

He secured the work and he found he 
must needs eat the cheapest kind of food. 
So out of the few dollars thus earned the 
cents that could go for food were invested 
in bread and molasses, and these items con- 
stituted his daily bill of fare, with a little 
fruit, for one term. Of course, the other 
fellows found it out ,and they nicknamed 
him ‘‘Bread and Molasses.’’ 
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By the ‘‘other fellows’’ at home Tom 
was often called ‘‘Freckles.’’? His com- 
plexion suggested it. The ‘‘other fellows’’ 
were happily the exceptional few that are 
often found in a college, who try to have 
fun at the expense of another’s feelings. 
They not only invade college halls. They 
are found everywhere, even as we have 
already seen in the country village sitting 
on soap boxes. 

It was these ‘‘other fellows’’ that gave 
Tom the trying time during his first weeks 
in college. ‘‘Did you see our latest ar- 
rival?’’ asked one of them, meaning Tom. 
‘¢He is just the fellow to bag the snipe,’’ 
said another. ‘‘We are in for lots of fun 
with him,’’ said a third. 

One evening a half-dozen of these fel- 
lows called upon Tom in his little base- 
ment room of one of the dormitories. 

‘«Say, Tom’? said the leader, ‘‘come out 
with us for a little fresh air.’’ ‘‘Thank 
you, boys,’’ replied Tom, ‘‘but really I 
don’t feel I have the time to go.’’ 

“You know fresh air and study go to- 
gether. One promotes the other. Get the 
air and the study will come,’’ argued an- 
other. 

Well, that was logic to Tom, because had 
he not experienced the very same thing on 
the old farm. So Tom went with the 
‘‘other fellows.’’ What a jolly set they 
were, thought Tom. Courtesy was too 


much a part of his nature to notice the 
winks and the blinks. They walked about 
three miles over lonely woodland hills. 
Finally, one said, ‘‘Here is where the 
snipes are found. Let us try to bag one.’’ 
‘*Well, who will hold the bag?’’ asked the 
leader. ‘‘Bread and Molasses,’’ came un- 
animously from the chorus of voices. ‘‘It 
would not be fair to ask him to run the 
snipe when Tom has only been with us 
such a short time. Now, Tom, you take 
this bag, hold it wide open, and we fellows 
will go down the hill and run the snipe,’’ 
they said. ‘‘It may take us some time, but 
one must have a lot of patience in snipe 
hunting. 

Tom did as he was told. He waited and 
waited for the snipe—and the other fel- 
lows. Je certainly must be late—where 
can they be? He called them, but only the 
echo of his own voice came back in answer. 
Finally, he realized his prediciment. In- 
stead of his bagging the snipe the boys 
had bagged him. ‘‘ Well, I’ll bag the snipe 
later,’’ he said to himself, as he started 
back, somewhat wiser. 

‘Hello, Bread and Molasses, how many 
snipes did you get?’’ asked one of the 
‘‘other fellows’’ the next morning, with a 
broad grin on his face. Tom was quiet. 

Beating rugs and washing dishes con- 
tinued throughout the first year, with addi- 
tional occupations and by the third term 


The Church Services 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Third Sunday after Epiphany, January 
22, 1928 


Jesus and the Law 
Mark 2:18; 3:6. 


Golden Text: Think not that I came to 
destroy the law or the prophets: I came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil, Matthew 5: 
alt, 


Lesson Outline: 1. Law. 2. Life. 


Jesus and the Pharisees held opposite 
conceptions of religion. The Master was 
the embodiment of a living spirit, while 
His critics were the official custodians and 
interpreters of a dead law. These scribes 
and ecclesiastics taught that righteousness 
and salvation must be earned by the seru- 
pulous and perfect observance of almost 
innumerable laws. Theirs was a religion 
of human effort. Jesus urged men to be- 
come the children of God, their Father in 
heaven, by going to Him in sincere peni- 
tence, and by trusting Him with seiene 
confidence. His was the religion of divine 
The God of the Pharisees was a 


grace. } 
stern law-giver, whom men served with 
slavish fear. The God of Jesus was a 


gracious love-giver, whom men worshiped 
with filial trust and gratitude. 

The difference between Jesus and the 
Pharisees was so fundamental that a con- 
flict was inevitable. No compromise, no 
mutual concessions can harmonize a reli- 
gion of law with a religion of love. To 
the Pharisees Jesus was a dangerous here- 
tie, a ruthless radical who flouted all the 
sacred customs and ceremonies of their in- 
herited religion. To Jesus it seemed that 
these Pharisaie ecclesiastics were hypo- 
crites in their religion. They substituted 
the husks and the shell for the kernel. 

Our present lesson relates several inci- 
dents which illustrate this radical contrast 
between Jesus and the religious leaders of 
His nation. The first pertains to fasting; 
the second, to the Sabbath; and the last, to 


healing on the Sabbath. All of them pic- 
ture Jesus’ emancipation, in spirit and 
practice, from Pharisaie legalism and form- 
alism. And they show us the essence of 
that religion which the Master lived and 
taught. 

I. Law. Fasting held a prominent place 
in the religion of the Pharisees. At first 
the Mosaic law ordained only one annual 
day of fasting (Leviticus 16:29-31), but 
later ordinances multiplied the one into 
many. Orthodox Pharisees made it their 
boastful practice to fast twice a week. It 
was one of their chief tests of religion pure 
and undefiled. 

Now, doubtless, much can be said in 
favor of occasional fasting, especially in a 
time when the gratification of the physical 
appetites runs riot and seems to be the 
chief ambition of many. It has an un- 
questioned hygienic and physical value. 
It may serve as a means of moral grace to 
test and strengthen one’s power of will. 
Thus, indirectly, it may have a bearing on 
religion. But, directly, fasting or feasting 
has nothing whatsoever to do with religion. 

That, certainly was the attitude of Jesus 
who paid no attention to the stringent 
laws of fasting. In our lesson we see Him 
at a feast prepared by Levi (Luke 5:29), 
whom He had recently called to become 
His disciple. To the Master this festive 
gathering, expressing the gratitude of the 
transformed publican, meant a new oppor- 
tunity to touch the hearts of men with His 
searching love. But to the seandalized 
scribes it gave a welcome chance to dis- 
credit the Lord, even with His disciples. 
They said unto them, ‘‘How is it that He 
eateth and drinketh with publicans and 
sinners’?? (2:16). And they came to 
Jesus with a question, ‘‘Why do John’s 
disciples and the disciples of the Pharisees 
fast, but Thy disciples fast not?’’ It was 
a fair question from the Pharisaie point of 
view, however foolish it may seem to us 
and Jesus met it fairly and squarely, as we 
shall see. j 

Then the scene shifts. We see the Mas- 
ter passing through a cornfield on a Sab- 


there was a good-bye to only bread and 
molasses. 

As college days got brighter for Tom a 
sorrow came into his life, the death of his 
father, and with this death came a respon- 
sibility, the care of his mother. ‘‘How 
can I give up college,’’ thought Tom. In 
his anguish of mind he threew himself on 
his knees and cried, ‘‘Heavenly Father, 
direct me.’’ He arose. There was deter- 
mination written on his face. ‘‘I’ll do 
both, care for mother and go to eollege’’— 
and he did. The words of the village 
store-keeper, ‘‘Tom can make his oppor- 
tunity,’’ were never so true as now. 

In the junior and senior years we find 
Tom, in addition to his many other 
duties, tutoring a class of the ‘‘other fel- 
lows.’’ He was now bagging his snipe. 
There was plenty of work for Tom. It was’ 
Tom Bulliver and not the ‘‘other fellows’? 
who carried away the prizes in literary 
contests, who was the leader in the Y. M. 
C. A. circles, who was a member of the 
clubs where scholarship was the card of 
admission. And at his graduation Tom 
certainly did bag the snipe. He drew in 
honor after honor. The ‘‘other fellows’’ 
bags were empty. After graduation he 
kept on bagging the snipe and the last we 
heard of Tom Bulliver his bag was getting 
bigger and bigger for the many snipe he_ 
was bagging. 


bath day, accompanied by His disciples. 
Now the Sabbath was the very citadel of 
Pharisaism. And the law regarding the 
Sabbath was the innermost core of its re- 
ligion. It consisted of no less than one 
hundred and thirty-seven precepts, every 
one of which the righteous man was bound 
to honor scrupulously. A certain rabbi 
taught that even the sin of idolatry was 
forgiven the man who kept the Sabbath. 
Our lesson tells us how the Master dealt 


_With the crushing burden of these man- 


made precepts. 

To appease their hunger (Matthew 12:1), 
the disciples plucked ears of grain and, 
rubbing them in their hands, ate the ker- 
nels. The act in itself was lawful. A 
hungry man was allowed to pluck grain in 
any man’s field until he was satisfied 
(Deut. 23:25). Hence the Pharisees could 
not accuse the disciples of stealing. But 
they charged them with a bold violation 
of the fourth commandment, which for- 
bade working on the Sabbath. According 
to their utterly foolish precepts, plucking 
and rubbing ears of grain were a kind of 
reaping and threshing, strictly forbidden 
on the Sabbath. Hence they came to Jesus 
with another ‘‘why’’ (2:24). And, again, 
the Master accepted their challenge and 
proclaimed a new principle of religion. 

Then, on the next Sabbath possibly, we 
find Jesus in a synagogue. And there He 
encountered a man with a withered hand. 
It may be that the cripple was brought 
there by the crafty Pharisees to serve as 
the unwitting instrument of their malice, 
for we read that ‘‘they watched Him, 
whether He would heal him on the Sabbath 
day; that they might accuse Him’”’ (3:2), 
Jesus did not shrink from the test. The 
withered hand was no emergency case that 
imperatively demanded instant action. But 
with the Master, merey and kindness al- 
ways had the right of way over petty 
rules. Therefore, though the law ei 
forbade healing on the Sabbath, 
shocked the bigoted Pharisees by restoring 
the paralyzed hand. But His reasonable - 
words and His merciful deed alike failed — 


them from their folly parading as reli 
They went out and plotted with i 
dians against the life of Jesus, 
These instances of bigoted a 
opposition fo Jesus’ new way 
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Surely, we say, we are not guilty of such 
blindness! Let us not be too sure of it, 
however, until we search our hearts. 
Forms, laws, and ceremonies still play an 
important part in the religion that bears 
the name of Jesus. Often they still cover 
and erush the very life they are supposed 
to express. 

II. Life. How did Jesus meet the triple 
challenge of his enemies? 

The Master’s reply to the fasting Phari- 
sees is couched in symbolie language (2: 
19-22). But His meaning is quite clear. 
He did not condemn religious forms, but 
He demanded that these outer forms must 
be the sincere and genuine expression of 
our inner spiritual life. Every religion has 
its forms. They are necessary and helpful 
to piety so long as they are the channels 
and symbols of life. But when they be- 
come mere habits they lose their value. 
They degenerate into hopeless formalism 
which means the death of true religion. 
And that was true of the fasting of the 
Pharisees. It was a vain parade of false 
and hollow piety, not the sincere manifes- 
tation of sorrow for sin. Jesus Himself 
fasted during His temptation because He 
was so intensely absorbed in spiritual 
struggles that He forgot the needs of His 
body. But the Pharisees multiplied fasts 
in order to display their superior right- 
eousness before men. Such fasting seemed 
to Jesus as incongruous as mournful guests 
at a wedding. Moreover, the religion of 
the Master, so unlike that of the Pharisees, 
required new forms of expression. They 
were slaves of the law; while He and His 
disciples were the children and friends of 
their heavenly Father. It was impossible 
for them to express their new religious 
ideals and hopes through the old rites and 
ceremonies. The attempt would have been 
as foolish and futile as putting new 
patches of unfulled cloth on old garments, 
or as putting fermenting wine into old 
wine-skins. 

In similar fashion Jesus dealt with the 
quibbling Sabbatarians. When they ob- 
jected to the harmless and innocent con- 
duct of hungry men in a cornfield, the Lord 
defended his friends by an appeal to his- 
tory and prophecy, and by the proclama- 
tion of a great spiritual principle. 

Firt He reminded them adroitly of great 
David’s ‘‘sacrilege’’ (I Sam. 21:1-6), who 
under the stress of hunger had eeaten the 
sacred shewbread. Yet he was right in 
breaking the ritual of the tabernacle in 
order to satisfy a deep human need. Then 
Jesus turned to prophecy. He quoted Hosea 
(6:6) to show them how utterly their dead 
legalism perverted the will of God, who 
desired ‘‘merey and not sacrifice’’ (Mat- 
thew 12:7). Finally, Jesus proclaimed a 
great spiritual truth. ‘‘The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath: Therefore the Son of Man is Lord 
also of the Sabbath’’ (2:27, 28). Ulti- 
mately His defense and justification of the 
conduct of His disciples rested neither on 
historical precedent nor in prophetic teach- 
ing, but on His own spiritual insight into 
the heart and will of God. That consti- 
tuted His supreme authority in religion. 
It made Him the judge of His accusers, 
and the victor in this conflict between a 
religion of dead laws and a religion of 
spiritual life. 

It made Him victorious, even thoug 
the conflict with the Pharisees led Him to 
His death on the cross. His Spirit con- 
tinued to conquer the hearts of men; to 
establish the religion of the spirit. Ap- 
parently the Pharisees won the battle 
when they led Jesus to Calvary. But in 
reality they were defeated. Their re- 
ligion was a sham, as is every religion 
that substitutes rites and ceremonies and 
dogmas for the realities of spiritual life. 
The test of genuine religion 1s that it 
makes men more like Christ in their daily 
conduct. All the other tests are either 
secondary or worthless. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


January 22nd—What Difference Does It 
Make What We Do On Sunday? 


Mark 2:23-28; 3:1-6. 


There are those who would say that it 
makes no difference whatsoever what we 
do on Sunday, that Sunday has no special 
claim upon us and that it is just another 
day among the seven days of the week. In 
some sections of the world this attitude is 
quite pronounced. In this country, how- 
ever, we still maintain the sanctity of Sun- 
day. We call it the Lord’s Day and have 
set it apart from secular to sacred uses. 
This has been doubtless a great asset in 
our national, social and religious life. 
Without the proper observance of Sunday 
with all that this fact implies, we could 
not be the people that we are upon the face 
of the earth. Those institutions of our re- 
ligion which are given the right of way on 
Sunday form the bulwark of our national 
life. You could not remove Sunday from 
human society without bringing upon it 
very grave and serious consequences. Let 
us see what difference it will make what 
we do on Sunday. 


First, a physical difference. Sunday is 
the great rest day for the body as well as 
the day of refreshment for the soul. Dur- 
ing the week we are driven hither and 
thither. Our wearied bodies and jaded 
nerves demand rest. One rest day out of 
every seven makes for health and strength 
of the body. This is no arbitrary law which 
demands periodical rest, but that law is 
engrained into every fiber of our constitu- 
tion. It is a universal law reaching down 
through the physical even into the animal 
and mineral kingdoms and it can be dis- 
regarded only at great peril. It is said 
that horses can travel farther in six days 
than in seven if they are allowed one day 
of rest. It is stated on good authority that 
railroad rails will last proportionately 
longer if given periodical rest than if they 
are in constant use. So a person cannot 
work day in and day out, week-day and 
Sunday without sooner or later suffering 
the physical consequences. 

Second, a moral difference. There are 
folks who seem to think it does not matter 
what we do on Sunday so far as our moral 
and spiritual nature is concerned. But it 
does matter. The difference may not ap- 
pear all at once. That is the tragedy of 
much of moral collapse. When Esau sur- 
rendered his birthright there was at first 
no visible change in him. The sun shone 
just as brightly over his head and the birds 
sang as sweetly. It was only afterward 
that he began to realize it. So you can dis- 
regard Sunday and it does not seem to 
matter very much at first, but afterwards 
the difference will begin to appear. When- 
ever people violate a law of God it will 
gradually show itself in a deeper, darker 
selfishness and sin, It will show itself in 
a gradual perversion of ideals. Principles 
which once controlled life will be displaced 
by others and the whole moral nature be- 
comes perverted. It is not so much the 
thing that you actually do or not do on 
Sunday that matters. In itself it does not 
seem to make any difference whether you 
loaf or go to Church or take a ride into the 
country or whether you carouse and play 
cards and dance, but gradually your ideals 
in life will be affected. Your motives and 
purposes in life will become perverted. You 
will be seeking the things of the senses 
instead of the things of the spirit. You 
will be lowering your ideals and you will 
be shifting your loyalty to things of 
secondary and not of supreme value. Now, 
you cannot do this over any extended pe- 
riod of time without suffering seriously in 
your moral nature. It is this facet in our 
moral and spiritual life which so many of 
our people overlook. It does make a differ- 
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ence whether you get into the habit of 
going to Church or staying home, of read- 
ing your Bible and engaging in spiritual 
meditation, or in running after pleasure 
and amusement. At first the difference 
does not appear. It is only afterward. If 
your nature requires an incentive to take 
you to Church on Sunday, then you ought 
to stir yourself up and summon your own 
will-power into action. Most people do 
good under discipline either self-imposed 
or produced by others. Now, if we prac- 
tice self-discipline, forcing ourselves to do- 
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what we ordinarily do not like to do, we 
are gaining strength in our moral natures. 
If we follow the course of least resistance 


we are greatly weakening our moral sta-. 


mina and are reducing the police force of 
the soul. 

Third, a social difference. Many people 
do not appreciate that what they do on 
Sunday affects many other people. Cer- 
tainly it makes a difference with the chil- 
dren as to what the parents do on Sunday. 
If parents go to Church and Sunday School 
it will be very easy and natural for the 
children to go. If parents spend the day 
properly their children will find it more 
easy to do so. There are multitudes of people 
who do not hesitate to enslave others for 
their own pleasure and comforts. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
must be kept employed on Sundays because 
there are some folks who want to have 
pleasure on that day. In an ideal order of 
society this is not an ideal arrangement. 
Some folks say—I can do what I please. 
But your freedom ends where the slavery 
of your fellowman begins. If you enslave 
another in order that you may enjoy your- 
self, you are only thereby limiting your 
own freedom because human society is tied 
together in a bundle and one class cannot 
enslave another without suffering in re- 
turn. 

Sunday ought to be the best day of all 
the week. As its name indicates, it should 
be full of sunshine and joy and gladness. 
We do not wish to go back to the Sunday 
of the Puritans, the people who pulled 
down the blinds to keep the sunlight out 
on Sunday. But we also do not want the 
Continental Sunday when all places of 
amusement and all business will be wide 
open. In the long run the latter would be 
worse than the former. But we want to 
have the Christian Lord’s Day, the Sunday 
such as Jesus observed as He went into the 
synagogue as His custom was, when He 
walked by the Sea of Galilee and when He 
visited the sick people and sought to do 
good unto all men. He knew that it would 
make a difference in His own life what He 
would do on Sunday, and His followers 
should learn the lesson from Him and from 
others who have profited by keeping Sun- 
day as the Day of the Lord. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE ‘‘REFORMED 
CHURCH MESSENGER’’ 


(An Appreciated Comment by the Official 
Organ of Our Sister Church) 


Our Philadelphia - contemporary, ‘‘The 
Reformed Chureh Messenger,’’ has reached 
the age of 100 years, and its December 1st 
number is marked Vol. CI, No. 1, indicat- 
ing its start bravely on its second century 
of publication. The pages are full of 
whole-hearted congratulations from every- 
where and everyone—pastors, secretaries, 
editors, presidents, professors, missionaries 
and plain people alike—all of whom ex- 
press their admiration for the ‘‘Messen- 
ger.’? 

The early history of the ‘‘ Messenger’? 
is similar to that of ‘‘The Christian In- 
telligencer.’’ Both papers were begun as 
magazines. ‘‘The Magazine of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church’’ began in Novem- 
ber, 1827. ‘‘The Magazine of the Re- 
formed Duteh Church’? began in April, 
1826, and four years later it was changed 
into the weekly form and given the fa- 
miliar name it still bears. In the German 
Reformed Church, on the other hand, it 
was not until 1835 that the change to a 
weekly issue under the title, ‘‘ Weekly 
Messenger,’’ was undertaken. At the be- 
ginning the paper was a missionary publi- 
cation, and only after a considerable pe- 
riod did it undertake to give general ar- 
ticles and news. With us, the change 
from the magazine form to a general paper 
was effected in 1830, and while there is un- 
questioned continuity between ‘‘The Mag- 
azine of the Reformed Dutch Church’? and 


‘<The Christian Intelligencer,’’ we have 
preferred to date the beginning of our 
publication from the time it assumed its 
newspaper form and the present title. It 
will be found upon investigation that the 
pedigree of many papers which claim a 
longer life than we do is determined by 
the absorption of former publications 
which have thus contributed ‘‘length of 
days’’ to grafted periodicals. With us 
‘‘The Christian Intelligencer’’ has been 
the title, and in recent years ‘‘The Mission 
Field’’ was absorbed by us, and its title 
added to the old name. 

‘‘The Reformed Church Messenger,’’ 
under the efficient editorial leadership of 
Rev. Paul S. Leinbach, D. D., is now one 
of the livest, sanest and most progressive 
of our contemporaries. It has readers in 
our denomination who thus keep in touch 
with our sister Church, and in the editorial 
office of ‘‘The Christian Intelligencer and 
Mission Field’’ it always has a careful 
study. May it run its course through the 
coming century with unflagging zeal, in- 
creasing influence and the continuous 
blessing of the Lord—The Christian In- 
telligencer and Mission Field. 


A CONTEMPORARY’S CENTENNIAL 


Congratulations to ‘‘The Reformed 
Church Messenger,’’ whichhas survived 
all of the vicissitudes incident to the pub- 
lication of a Church paper and closes the 
year 1927 at the ripe age of 100 years. Its 
Centennial has been suitably celebrated by 
a special number, rich in historical ma- 
terial and containing deserved congratula- 
tory messages from admiring friends. 
‘The Messenger’’ represents the Reform- 
ed Church in the U. 8. (formerly German 
Reformed) which Church is a member of 
the Presbyterian family and which has 
in ‘‘The Messenger,’’ under the guidance 
of its distinguished editor, Dr. Paul S. 
Leinbach, a journal which is at once 
soundly evangelical and encouragingly 
progressive. May the next hundred years 
see its spirit unchanged and its service 
widened.—The Presbyterian Advance 
(Nashville, Tenn.) 


HEARTY GREETINGS FROM BOSTON 


(A Characteristicaly Kind Comment from 
An Old Friend) 


Praise that is comely and generous is 
bestowed upon the editor of ‘‘The Re- 
formed Church Messenger,’’ Dr. Paul S. 
Leinbach, on the completion of a decade 
in his office, and of a century in the life of 
the paper. All the good they can say, the 
world around, is deserved by the people 
called Reformed, who, take them all in 
all, are among the most hospitable to 
truth, tolerant of diversity of opinion, and 
zealous in spiritual emprise in the Christian 
economy. They are not known in the de- 
nominational ranks as well as the Presby- 
tians, the Methodists, the Baptists, or the 
Episcopalians, but that is in part due to the 
fact that they have never been sectarian 
in zeal, nor willful proselytizers, nor be- 
lievers overmuch in any set of doctrines. 
They have been moderate folk. Thus, pub- 
licity born of denominational peculiarity 
and internal strife has neither plagued 
them nor increased their forces; for con- 
troversy does both. 

The Reformed Church, which historically 
includes all the Presbyterian. bodies, was in 
our judgment the better fruit of the Refor- 
mation. Its characteristic figure was not 
Luther, a turbulent revolutionary who soon 
gave up the fight; nor an intellectual 
Titan like Calvin, theologizing the ranks 
into close marching order whose tread still 
echoes on the religious highway. Zwingli 
is the chief of the Reformed saints—the 
gentle, scholarly, accommodating, practical 
spirit, whoe irenie beliefs were supremely 
tested when he reached out his brotherly 
hand to Luther and said, ‘‘ Though we ecan- 
not agree in this matter of the Lord’s 
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Supper, we are brethren;’’ whose faith 
was proved by his patriotic ardor when 
he died upon the field in the service of his 
beloved country. 

In these later years there has been a 
tremendous accession of zeal, substance, 
and achievement in the Reformed Church, 
and, as is fitting, these gains are largely 
due. to the evangelical force of ‘‘The Mes- 
senger.’’ Aud let this be noted, as an 
eminent minister, Dr, W. Stuart Cramer, 
president of the Reformed Eastern Synod 
has done,—a paper is interesting when the 
cause it represents ig doing interesting 
things. Then ‘‘the Church paper in whieh 
the story of these activities is told will be 
successful. ’’ 

That truth is our guide on ‘‘The Regis- 
ter.’? We devote more space to news than 
to general articles. What we all do is 
more important than what some of us 
think, because in the telling of our acts 
we put the thought that is behind the deed 
into the story! That is both journalism 
and Churehmanship. ‘‘The Messenger’’ 
does likewise——The Christian Register 
(Boston). 


A HIGHLY VALUED LETTER OF 
GREETING FROM THE ABLE AND 
DEVOTED LEADER OF EUROPEAN 

PROTESTANTISM, GENERAL 
SECRETARY ADOLF 
KELLER, D. D. 


Zurich 
Sonneggstrasse 16 
December 16, 1927 


To the Editor of the 
‘*Reformed Church Messenger,’’ 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


Dear Sir: 

I am sorry that I was not early enough 
to join a voice of greeting from abroad 
to the many other greetings to the ‘‘ Mes- 
senger’’ for its Centennial. Most of these 
voices which you published are coming 
from America itself. But there are also 
friends of ‘‘The Reformed Church Messen- | 
ger’’ in Europe, who are reading and ap- 
preciating your periodical as one of the 
finest and best written denomination 
papers of America. A voice from Switze 
land, and especially from the Church 
Zwingli, will surely make you feel the 
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bonds which are uniting your Church with 
ours and which were tied afresh by the 
activity of our beloved Dr. James I. Good. 


I have met the editor in America more 
than once and told him long ago that I 
admired his paper for the special reason 
that, although maintaining firmly the Re- 
formed tradition, it has always had a large 
horizon and was never shut up in mere 
denominationalism, but knew how to com- 
bine the special heritage of a Church as 
given to us in our history and our con- 
fession with the great task of all the 
Churches, namely, to find the promised 
unity by co-operating with each other and 
by loving and respecting each other. 


The Churches of Switzerland feel a. spe- 
cial sympathy towards a Chureh in Amer- 
ica which is nearest to our tradition and 
our original creed. It was a token of this 
sympathy when the University of Berne 
honored last year the President of your 
General Synod, Dr. Bartholomew, with an 
honorary degree. And if some of us are 
kept au courant of the life and situa- 
tion of your Churech’and are stimulated 
in their interests for their brethren in 
America, it is also due to the constant and 
accurate information which the ‘‘Reform- 
ed Church Messenger’’ is sending us. 


Yours very sincerely, 
—Adolf Keller, 


News of the Week 


Mrs. H. W. Elson 


J. P. Morgan, head of the Morgan Bank- 
ing House, Dec. 7 was elected chairman 
of the board of directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation, succeeding the 
late Elbert H. Gary. 

The reciprocal exchange of dolls by chil- 
dren of the United States and Japan pre- 
sages a new era of amity between the two 
nations, speakers declared Dee. 27 when 
58 dolls were formally presented by the 
daughter of Tsuneo Matsudaira, the Jap- 
anese Ambassador. Jane Davis, daughter 
of Secretary of Labor Davis, received the 
dolls on behalf of the children of the 
United States. Speakers at the ceremony 
included the Japanese Ambassador, Secre- 
tary Davis, Dr. J. J. Tigert, Commissioner 
of Education, and Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, 
Chairman of the Federal Council of 
Churches Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children. The dolls are to be dis- 
tributed to museums throughout the coun- 
try, after a formal reception for them in 
New York. 

King Ferdinand, of Rumania, left $2,- 
550,000. The estate is divided among five 
beneficiaries, each of the royal family re- 
ceiving $510,000. King Michael will have, 
in addition to his allotment, the castle at 
Sinaia. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh left Mex- 
ico City in the early morning of Dec. 28 
and reached Guatemala City in 7 hours 
and 5 minutes. He was welcomed by thou- 
sands as the nation’s guest. The President 
of Guatemala met him and the mayor of 
the city presented him with a medal. His 
itinerary took him to Belize, British Hon- 
duras, San Salvador and Tegucigalpa, and 
at this current writing all these flights 
were made safely. Everywhere he received 
enthusiastic greetings and welcome. He 
expects to fly to Havana at the time of 
the Pan-American Conference, in session 
there the middle of January. In the mean- 
time he will make flights to other parts of 
Central America. 

Formal announcement was made by the 
State Department, Jan. 3, that it had no- 
tified the French Government of its will- 
ingness to negotiate with France and other 
powers a treaty embodying as a declara- 
tion of policy the proposal of Aristide 
Briand, the French Foreign Minister, that 
the two nations should never engage in 
war between themselves. 

Of the more than 10,000 essays on Wood- 
row Wilson, submitted in the $57,000 prize 
essay contest of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, none was considered worthy 
of either first or second prize, the Jury of 
Award has announced at the annual dinner 
in New York City in commemoration of 
the late President’s seventy-first birthday, 
Dec. 28. Two first prizes of $25,000 each 
had been offered and two second prizes of 
$1,000 each, one in each case being in the 


men’s group and the other in the women’s 
group. 

The Detroit Board of Education has 
voted to confer a gold medal of honor upon 
Mrs. Evangeline L. Lindbergh, mother of 
the air hero, ‘‘in recognition of the great 
value to this nation and the public school 


system of the qualities of motherhood she 


has exhibited.’’ This and her qualities of 
‘‘natriotism, loyalty, valor, heroism, cour- 
age, efficiency and the pursuit of the better 
and higher things in life’’ were cited by 
the board in adopting a resolution to con- 
fer the medal. Mrs. Lindbergh is a teacher 
in the Cass High School in Detroit. 

A resolution denouncing the ‘‘agitation 
conducted by certain newspapers, patriotic 
societies, fraternal orders and _ others 
against a number of school text-books in 
history and in favor of official censor- 
ship,’’? has been adopted by the American 
Historical Association, one of 17 national 
associations which met at Washington, D. 
C., the last week of December. 

Bronson Cutting, of Santa Fe, independ- 
ent Republican, has been appointed by 
Governor R, C. Dillon as Senator from 
New Mexico, to fill the unexpired term of 
the late A. A. Jones. 

Problems of racial prejudices, denomi- 
nationalism, and the vitality of Christian- 
ity, among numberless other aspects of 
missionary service in foreign lands, were 
discussed by the 3,000 delegates to the 
quadrennial convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, which met in Detroit 
the last week of December. 

George G. Booth, the newspaper pub- 
lisher of Detroit, has given his $6,500,000 
estate to the Cranbrook Foundation. He 
and his wife have already given to the 
same project over $5,000,000. In estab- 
lishing the Foundation, Mr. Booth has com- 
pleted the task of disposing of almost his 
entire property, gained by a half century 
of labor and saving. The principal purpose 
of this trust is ‘‘to add to and strengthen 
the educational and cultural facilities with- 
in the State of Michigan.’’ 

Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, youngest son 
of John Tyler, tenth President of the 
United States, died Dee. 30 in Richmond, 
Va., at the age of 70. 

President Coolidge has taken the posi- 
tion that the Administration did not sug- 
gest delaying the passage of the tax bill 
until March 15, but would welcome its im- 
mediate adoption if the reduction was kept 
within $225,000,000 as recommended by 
Secretary Mellon. 

In recognition of the public criticism 
over the disaster to the submarine 8-4, 
Secretary Wilbur stated that he would ap- 
point a board of experts to inquire into all 
material problems involved in rescue ap- 
paratus, the prevention of accidents and 
kindred subjects relating to underwater 
craft. 
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President and Mrs, Coolidge held their 
annual New Year’s Day reception at the 
White House Jan. 2. It was attended by 
diplomats from 58 nations besides United 
States officials and citizens. The total 
number of visitors attending were 3,300. 

Marine reinforcements will be sent to 
Nicaragua to aid in suppressing the wide- 
spread guerrilla bands existing in the 
jungle and mountain country of the North- 
west along the Honduran border, where 6 
marines have been killed and 28 wounded 
in battle against well-organized forces of 
General Sandino, the bandit chieftain. The 
movement will inaugurate a more intensive 
campaign by the American forces. 

The Old Age Contributory Pensions Act 
of England became effective the first week 
of January. By it 1,250,000 old people 
will be benefitted. This new scheme of 
social insurance is said to be without 
parallel anywhere in the world and is con- 
sidered one of the greatest pieces of social 
legislation ever enacted. 

Nearly 250,000 negro domestic slaves were 
delivered from bondage Jan. 1 in Sierra 
Leone, Africa, and are today on a basis of 
political equality with their former mas- 
ters. 

Cylindrical drain pipes, testifying to the 
existence of at least crude drainage sys- 
tem, a small grist mill and a well-made cir- 
cular silo of brick, all more than 3,200 
years old, have been found in Palastine by 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum’s 
archaeological expedition to Beisan, ae- 
cording to a report from the director of the 
expedition. 

A prize competition for architects of the 
world to produce a design for the monu- 
mental lighthouse that is to be erected at 
the entrance to the harbor of Santo Do- 
mingo in the Dominican Republic as a 
memorial to Christopher Columbus has 
been announced by Secretary Kellogg as 
Chairman of the Governing Board of the 
Pan-American Union. The project, which, 
it is estimated will cost approximately $4,- 
000,000, is sponsored by the nations of the 
American continents. 

Feminist leaders throughout the country 
honored on Jan. 3 the 135th anniversary 
of the birth of Lucretia Mott, the abo- 
litionist and pioneer campaigner for 
women’s rights. 

The number of Americans with personal 
incomes in excess of $1,000,000 reached 
the new high level of 228 in the year 1926, 
an increase of 21 over the previous year. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 


by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 

A eollege whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 
HENRY HeAPPLE, DD. DS LLAD. 
President. 


Ursinus College 
George L. Omwake, LL. D., President 
SCHOLARSHIPS NEEDED 
Endowments of from $1,000 to $5,000 
or more, establishing perpetual scholar- 
ships for aiding struggling students 

facing rising ‘costs. 

Three ways to found scholarships: 1. By 
Gift in Cash—income immediately available. 
2. By Gift in Cash Under Life-annuity Con- 
tract—income applicable at death of donor. 
3. By Provision in Will—endowment effective 
after death. 

Write for booklet, ‘Lasting Memorials.” 


Rev. James M. S. Isenberg, D. D. 
Vice President 


Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


WM. MANN IRVINE, PH.D., LL.D., 
President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Econvumics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, 11.D, President 


Woman’s Missionary Society News 


Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor, 
Room 416, Schaff Bldg, 


All persons interested in the promotion 
of World Friendship Among Children will 
welcome the announvement that the cireu- 
lar regarding the second GOOD WILL PRO- 
JECT is ready for distribution. The chil- 
dren of America will, in this their second 
endeavor, send greetings to the children 
of Mexico in the shape of Friendship 
School Bags. The Committee on World 
Friendship will provide a beautiful fabri- 
koid bag containing a set of pictures, a 
letter of greeting and a printed label to be 
used for the addre ss. The children will 
provide a personal letter, self-addressed, 
unstamped envelope for the ‘‘Thank 
you’’ letter, packets of seeds (suggestions 
furnished) and five or ten articles sug- 
gested on the circular for boys’ and girls’ 
bags. The bags may be purchased from 
the Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, N. Y., at $1.75 each. Write to 
this address for circulars, bags and all in- 
formation. A check or money order should 
accompany each order. 


“fAnd the spirit of childhood shall show 
us the way 

To friendship that lasts, and to peace 
that shall stay.’’ 


Bethel Reformed Community Center ac- 
knowledges the receipt of 179 filled stock- 
ings, 35 pairs of stockings, 6 baskets, 15 
boxes of toys and extra gifts, 52 boxes of 
candy, 8 bean bags, bloomer dresses, coat 
flowers, 29 dolls, many new garments for 
infants and children, candy and nuts from 
the following: Missionary Societies and 
Ladies’ Aid from Calvary, Grace, Heidel- 
berg, Mt. Hermon, Olivet, Palatinate, St. 
John’s, Trinity, W. M. 8., Bethany Taber- 
nacle, Tabor, Messiah, St. Andrew’s, 
Philadelphia; Trinity and Ascension W. M. 
S., G. M. G., and M. B., Norristown; Lin- 
field, W. M. 8.; Danville, G. M. G.; Heidel- 
berg 8S. 8., Olivet Junior C. E., Tabor Wist- 
soli 8. S. Class, Philadelphia; G. M. G., 
Louisville, Ohio; St. Peter’s, Lancaster; 
Verna Heckenluber, Arendtsville; ‘St. 
John’s, Hazleton; Y. W. Girls, Ursinus 
College; Xenia, Ohio; St. John’s, Egg Har- 
bor City, N. J. This list does not inelude 
any money sent to Miss Brandt. If any 
contribution of a gift has not been in- 
eluded, please notify Rev. E. 8S. Kleinginna, 
1914 S. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Won By One 


ONE BY ONE, WON BY ONE. Do we 
realize what that would mean in the King- 
dom? Just this, there would be a contin- 
ual growth and service for God and man- 
kind. One eannot win one by one with- 
out quickening a desire for a more fruitful 
life. Therefore, the one who wins another 
is lifted to a higher level. 

Every member of an organization is 
‘Cone;’’ in this particular instance ‘‘one’’ 
refers to every member of every local 
Woman’s Missionary Society. Are you 
one who has purposed to win one now, and 
then continue to win one by one? 

Every Christian woman should consider 
it as both a privilege and a duty, to be- 
come identified with a missionary organi- 
zation which has for its aim the promotion 
of an enterprise which stands apart from 
all others in its exalted ideals and purpose 
—the spread of the Lord’s Gospel. 

“*Go ye,’’ is a command, illustrative of 
a World-Wide Call. «YQ? means me— 
myself. It does not mean someone else—it 
means my own personal effort; a service 
from me, not from some one else. 

It is evident that if we ever succeed in 
enlisting all, or a majority, of our women 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
accredited by 
The State Department 
Wholesome Home and College Life on a 
beautiful 70-acre campus. Department of 
Religious Education and Social Service 
especially commended by our Church 

Leaders. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D., 
President 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision, Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Of forty colleges in North Carolina, 


Catawba’s physical equipment ranks 
among the first ten. 
There are larger faculties, but none 


stronger or better qualified than 
Catawba’s staff of thirty. 

Catawba is no longer a “small” college, 
but is rapidly approaching the necessity 
of limiting its student body. 

Easily accessible location, 
Very reasonable rates. 


Write for catalog and view booklet. 


in this work, we must overcome the diffi- 
culty of erasing names; for women whose 
names have been erased, will be hard to 
interest again. 

May we appreciate our privilege and op- 
portunity in having an organization by 
means of which we ourselves learn to know 
Christ better and to help bring the Light 
of Him to many thousands yet in darkness. 
May we work at our task and pray while 
we work, for its a task worth while.—Mrs. 
W. E. Shawver, Christian World, Dec. 31. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Reality In Religion. By Gilbert T. Rowe. 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 


Under six heads the writer sets forth his 
idea of religion, the main argument being 
for reality, to be shown in a scientific 
treatment and presentation of our faith. 
The universality of the religious is treated 
at length, traversing familiar ground with 
new interest. The bulk and burden of the 
book is devoted to the thesis that religion 
become orderly and systematic and be re- 
duced to the tests which are applied to all 
other branches of knowledge. Who has not 


felt the longing for a clearing-house of au- 


thority by which there might be an 
interpretation of the vital things o: 
Bible? The trend is toward scientific 
ligion. Jesus’ teaching and method 


a 


. exhaustive works. 
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pre-eminently such. He was notably above 
board. He denounced hypocrisy and court- 
ed investigation. Such thought describes 
the subsance of this work. It is enriched 
by many full quotations from important 
sources on the same themes, such writers 
as Canon Streeter in ‘‘Reality’’? and from 
the ten writers of ‘‘Seience, Religion and 
Reality.’ —D. 


Getting Acquainted With the New Testa- 
ment. By Frank Hakin, Ph. D. The 
Macmillan Co., 1927, pp. xii and 489. 
$2.50. 

Between the highly technical works of 
introduction and the too popular ones, 
there is a great gap into which many good 
people fall. They refuse to be insulted by 
the milk for babes, and they are not train- 
ed to use high technical works. Ergo, they 
do nothing. The writer, although quite 
capable of performing either of the former 
tasks, has attempted to span the gap. His 
method in making this attempt is interest- 
ing, and the result a very helpful book in- 
deed. 

Such works interest an earnest pastor. 
This ‘‘second derivative,’’ if one may call it 
such, of scholarship, is as fine an art ag is 
research work itself. Dr. Gast once said, 
‘The trouble with so many Hebrew 
scholars is that they do not have the poetic 
ability to give their discoveries a proper 
setting.’? He quoted Connill and George 
Adam Smith as exceptions. Perhaps some 
of them fail to feel the need of this second 
art, or in other words, fail to appreciate 
the art hunger of the average reader. This 
writer is very satisfying here. 

He divides his book into four parts. The 
first one of 40 pages, treats of the past 
and present methods of study, calling at- 
tention to the errors which grow out of 
some of them, e. g., the fanciful, the dog- 
matic or the detached uses. The second 
part tells the story of how the New Testa- 
ment came into existence, and then traces 
its history down to our own time. In this, 
as in the former part, one marvels at the 
writer’s abilities to explain technical 
problems in very untechnical, yet accurate, 
terms. Perhaps for most of us who have 
covered the ground pretty often, the third 
part will be most helpful. Backgrounds 
are his concern here, and he does them 
sufficiently in detail to be discriminating, 
yet within 85 pages one gets a synopsis of 
the historical and political, the Jewish cul- 
tural and religious backgrounds, and the 
Hellenistic cultural and religious back- 
grounds. Neither the writer nor the reader 
loses the woods among the trees in this 
part, as is so often the case in the more 
They are vividly and 
charmingly done. With these three parts 
covered, he takes his readers into the mat- 
ter of the New Testament in the fourth 
part, and completes his attempted task 
splendidly. The work is not so brilliant as 
are some of the modern writers, but they 
fail to cover the ground. He does it, and 
ought to be read, bought and reread, by 
ministers, Church workers and teachers in 
large numbers. —C. H. R. 


- OBITUARY 


THE REV. DANIEL G. HETRICK 


The Rev. Daniel G. Hetrick, for the past 
ten years associate pastor of Grace Church, 
Altoona, Pa., died at his home, 3007 West 
Chestnut Avenue, December 12, of a heart 
ailment. Rev. Mr. Hetrick was first strick- 
en with the heart attack just as he re- 
turned from the Sunday morning Church 
service. His condition was regarded as 
serious from the first, but with the excep- 
tion of but a few periods, he remained 
conscious until his death. 

Rey. Mr. Hetrick was a graduate of 
Franklin and Marshall College and the 


he: 


Lancaster Theological Seminary, complet- 
ing his course in 1892. He was ordained to 
the ministry of the Reformed Church at 
Schellsburg, July 3, 1892, where he was 
pastor for thirteen and a half years. Ac- 
cepting a eall to the Clearville, Pa., Church, 
he held the pastorate there for eleven and 
a half years, leaving there to go to Al- 
toona. 


He was born April 14, 1861, at Beaver- 
town, Pa., a son of Michael and Catharine 
Hetrick. On July 20, 1897, he was united 
in marriage with Miss Olive B. Eberly, 
of Waterside, who survives him with five 
children: Misses Catharine M., Sarah E., 
and Martha H., all at home, and John E. 
and Daniel G., both of Altoona. Two 
grandchildren and the following brothers 
and sisters also survive: 8. G. Hetrick, 
Chicago, Ill.; David G., of Beavertown, 
Pa., and Miss Elizabeth Hetrick, Ander- 
son, Ind. 


ain the Charm 
@ — Of Girlhood 

“ of OA Clear Sweet Skin 
Cuticura 
Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 
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Funeral services were held in Grace 
Church with Rev. Edwin N. Faye, Jr., 
pastor of the Church, officiating, assisted 
by Rev. Charles D. Rockel, pastor of Christ 
Church. Interment was made in Rose Hill 
Cemetery. 


Thus passed from among us one of the 
noblest of our friends and brothers. Those 
permitted to come closest to this beautiful 
life instinctively said: Truly this is a Son 
of God. Unselfish, gentle, lovable, 


PASTORS’ PRIVATE COMMUNION SERVICES 


Pastors find these services extremely useful in conducting private 
communion in hospital, home or study. 


SERVICE NO. 1200 


Consists of four crystal 
glasses or four aluminum 
cups, element receptacles 
and glass holder of quad- 
ruple_ silver-plated hard 
white metal; and case, 5 
inches square, in black or 
khaki. Chamois lined. 
Price, $20.00 each, delivery 


extra, 


SERVICE NO. 1300 


Consists of six crystal 
glasses or six aluminum 
cups, element receptacles 
of quadruple silver-plated 
hard white 
ease 9x5% inches in size, 
in black. Chamois lined. 
Price, $25.00, delivery ex- 


tra, 


metal; and 


Pastor’s Service No. 1200 
Four Glasses 


For use with any Congre- 
gational Individual Com- 
munion Service. 


THE SINGLE COMMU- 
NION GLASS FILLER 


This filler is substan- 
tially made, lined with 
silver inside, and nickel- 
plated outside. In pitcher 
style with long, bent non- 
spill spout and rubber 
bulb. Price, $5.75; deliv- 
ery extra. Extra bulbs, 
50 cents each, postpaid. 


For use with Individual 
Communion Service No. 
100W. 


COMMUNION GLASSES 
Samples Sent on Request 


No. 1H. Full sham 
pressed glass (unbreak- 
able). Price, $1.00 a dozen, 
postpaid. 


No. 2S. Shallow blown 
glass. No. 3D. Full blown 
glass. Price, $1.10 a dozen, 
postpaid. Specify style 
when ordering. 


Pastor’s Service No. 1300 
Six Glasses 


SERVICE NO. V5 


Consists of six crystal 
glasses or six aluminum 
cups, element receptacles 
of quadruple silver-plated 
hard white metal; and 
case 8%x5% inches in size, 
in black. Chamois lined. 
Price, $12.50 each, delivery 
extra. 


“LILY” PAPER CUPS 


We can supply Sanitary 
paper “Lily”? cups, which 
fit any Service. 
$3.00 per 1,000. 


Price, 


Pastor’s Service No. 775 
Six Glasses 


PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH 


Schaff Building, 15th and Race Streets, - - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


al 
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thoroughly devoted to his Master, Daniel 
G. Hetrick has left behind him a rich 
heritage of faith, hope and love. 


TRIBUTE FROM A CLASS-MATE 

The passing of the Rev. Daniel G. Het- 
rick marks the first call from the Class of 
1892 in the Theological Seminary—a re- 
remarkable record for almost 35 years 
since graduation. It is not only an honor, 
but a rare privilege indeed, to bear testi- 
mony to the sterling character of such a 
man as this beloved brother. He was a 
real Christian gentleman. 

I have known him for 40 years, and in 
all this time never knew him to harbor 
an unkind thought, or express an evil word 
against any man. Goodness and kindness 
seemed to vie for supremacy in his life. 
One only needs to see his family to read 
his biography. A dear daughter said, ‘‘It 
does not seem right for us to be so sad, 
when he was and is so happy.’’ The sweet 
devotion of a loving family marks the con- 
secration of parental responsibility. 

He loved children and was often seen 
to take them into his arms and bless them. 
How much like Jesus was he. He seemed 
to be the natural Dean of our class, His 
poetic and mathematical mind gave him 
intense pleasure, with a wonderful amount 
of consideration for others’ comfort. He 
was very highly esteemed alike by Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants in his home city. 
To have known him, was but to have loved 
him. We shall all join in a doxology to 
the memory of this man of God. 

—A Classmate. 


THE REV. THOMAS KELLER CROMER 


Rev. Thomas Keller Cromer died very 
suddenly Sunday morning, Nov. 20, 1927, 
from a heart attack at his late home in 
Aldie, Loudon Co., Va. He was the son of 
Jeremiah B. and Mary M (Keller) Cromer, 
successful agriculturists, highly esteemed 
citizens and loyal, staunch members of the 
Reformed Church. He was born August 
3rd, 1863, in Clearspring District, Washing- 
ton Co., Md., and spent his boyhood days 
on his father’s farm. He was baptized in 
infancy by the Rev. Henry Harbaugh, D. 
D. After attending the public schools of 
Washington County he entered Mercers- 
burg Academy, where he studied for 3 
years. He then entered the Sophomore 
Class of Franklin and Marshall College and 
graduated with the class of 1888. In 1891 
he graduated from the Theological Semi- 
nary at Lancaster. 

He was licensed to preach the gospel by 
Maryland Classis the same year, and dis- 
missed to the Virginia Classis, having ac- 
cepted a call to the Lovettsville Charge, 
Loudon Co. He faithfully served this 
charge until the fall of 1895, when he ac- 
cepted a call to the St. Clairsville Charge, 
Bedford Co., Pa. He labored successfully 
in this field until May, 1901, when he be- 
came pastor of Centenary Church, Win- 
chester, Va. Here he gave 17 years of toil 
and consecrated service to the Master’s 
work of kingdom building. 

Under his guidance and supervision this 
old historic Church was reconstructed. The 
old building was practically torn down and 
the present structure stands as a monu- 
ment to his skill, perseverance and willing- 
ness to toil hard with brain and hands. 
The result of his labors in this field are 
not only seen in the marked improvement 
in the Chureh building, but also in the 
congregation. The membership was rallied, 
increased and inspired to go forward to the 
doing of larger things, to the glory of God. 
Rev. Mr. Cromer gave up active ministerial 
work in the latter part of 1918, and moved 
with h’s"family to Middleburg, Loudon 
Go., where he engaged in farming on quite 
an extensive scale. Recently he disposed 
of his farm and retired to the village of 
Aldie, where he lived when the messenger 
of death summoned him from these earthly 


scenes to his heavenly reward. He was a 
man of fine intellect, a clear thinker, a 
good sermonizer, and a faithful pastor. 
He was also a good executive, of sound 
judgment and a wise and safe counsellor. 
He was, however, retiring in nature and 
never sought high positions which his abil- 
ity qualified him to fill. 

On June 22, 1896, he was married to Miss 
Kate A. Russell, of Dover, Va., who with 
the following children survive him: Rus- 
sell, an organist in one of the Churches of 
York, Pa.; Kenneth, a member of the 
senior class of George Washington Uni- 
versity and Georgetown Law School; and 
Keith, a student at George Washington 
Medical School. Polly, their youngest 
child, died at the age of 6 from diphtheria, 
whilst her parents were living in Win- 
chester. 

Funeral services were conducted in the 
Southern Methodist Church of Aldie, with 
Rev. Dr. 8. L. Flickinger, pastor of the 
Centenary Reformed Church of Winches- 
ter, in charge, assisted by Dr. A. M. Gluck, 
pastor of Christ Church, Martinsburg, W. 
Va., Rev. Campbell Mayer, rector of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and Rey. 
Clark Early, pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureh of Aldie. His body was laid 
to rest in the Aldie Cemetery. 

—A. C. 


WILLIAM E. STARR 


Trinity Church, of Norristown, has sus- 
tained a heavy loss in the death of Deacon 
William E. Starr, who died in the Mont- 
gomery Hospital Friday, December 23. He 
had undergone an operation for appendi- 
citis Thursday morning, and was apparent- 
ly progressing nicely, but complication set 
in Friday evening, which caused his death. 

Deacon Starr was also president of the 
choir, the secretary of the Progressive 
Bible Class, and the second assistant super- 
intendent of the Sunday School. His faith- 
fulness, his ability, and his geniality had 
endeared him to the congregation and to 
the community. Only 40 years old at the 
time of his death, he left behind a record 
of diligence in the Lord’s work that will 
not soon be forgotten. : 

Mr. Starr was born in Pottsville, Pa., 
and baptized and confirmed in Trinity 
Church of that city. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Reading Railway Company at 
Pottsville, and was later transferred to 
Allentown, from which point he came to 
Norristown 9 years ago. At the time of 
his death he was chief clerk to the master 
mechanic at the Bridgeport roundhouse. 
He is survived by his father and mother, 
and by his wife, two sons and one 
daughter.’ The funeral services were held 
in Trinity Church, Norristown, Tuesday, 
December 27th, at 2.30 o’clock. The pas- 
tor, Rev. E. Wilbur Kriebel, based his ser- 
mon on the text: ‘‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant: thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord,’’? Mt. 25:21. Rev. C, M. 
Snyder, of Grace Lutheran Church, Norris- 
town, assisted. Interment was made in the 
Jeffersonville Presbyterian Cemetery. 

—E. W. K. 


PETER F. BALLIET 


Peter F. Balliet, born in Northumber- 
land County, Pa., March 1, 1842, died at 
MacDougall, N. Y., on Dec. 17. Mr. Balliet 
was a member of the Paradise Church in 
Northumberland Co., Pa., from his 15th 
year until 1889, when he came to New 
York State, then joining Christ Church of 
Fayette, N. Y., of which he was a faithful 
and consistent member for these many 
years. Shortly after his wife died in 1915, 
Mr. Balliet told his pastor that he had not 
missed a Holy Communion service for 68 
years. His was a well-spent Christian life, 
and his friends are legion for his sterling 
worth as a neighbor and as a Christian 
gentleman. 


Sunday School Helps 


SNOWDEN’S 


Sunday School Lessons 
For 1928 


Price, $1.25 


TORREY’S 


Gist of the Lesson 
For 1928 


Price, 35c. 


Publication and Sunday School Board 
of the Reformed Church 


1505 Race St., Schaff Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Penna, 


1928 


DIARY AND 
BUDGET ACCOUNT 


Have YOU Bought YOURS ? | 


Both time and money are taken into 
account in the Stewardship Diary and 
Budget Account Book for 1928. This 
diary affords a splendid opportunity for 
the practice of intelligent Stewardship. 
It has a message for the business man 
whose accounts must be kept accurately; 
for the boy who is forming habits of 
thrift and wise management; and for the 
woman or girl whose ways are those of 
orderliness. This little book helps to 
keep accounts straight, and at the same 
time is a constant reminder of the Giver 
of time and money. 

The diary is published by the Standard 
Diary Company, under the auspices of the 
United Stewardship Council, and is at- 
tractively bound in red American Russia 
solid leather, with title and edges in gold, 
3x6 inches, vest pocket size, and sells 
for 25c a copy. 

ALL . 


DIARY | 
ENGAGEMENT BOOK IN 
ACCOUNT BOOK ONE 


Send orders to 


Publication and Sunday School Board of the 
Reformed Church in the United States 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, - Philadelphia 


Mr. Balliet leaves to mourn his depart- 
ure 3*sons and a daughter: Newton F., 
Webster L., and Mrs. Catherine Kidd, with 
whom he lived and where he was tenderly 
eared for, all of MacDougall, N. Y.; and 
John F., Waterloo, N. Two brothers 
also survive him: John W., and David A., 
both of Watsontown, Pa. He leaves 10 


grandchildren and 7 great-grandchildren. © 


These with many others will ever hold in 
sacred memory the life and character of 
Peter F. Balliet. : 


Funeral services were conducted by his 


pastor, Rev. H. 8. Nicholson, who spoke — 


words of comfort from Phil. 1:21, ‘‘ For 
to live in Christ; to die is gain.’’ | 
Mr. Nicholson was assisted by Rev 
Angel, the pastor at MacDougall. 
grandsons acted as pall-bearers. 
ment was made at Waterloo, N. Y. 


